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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


AY what you will about them, 
there’s no denying the fact that 
foxes make devoted parents. A 
mated pair have no time for others 
of their kind and they show the 
same loyal devotion to their off-spring. 

By mid-May the scene so authentically portrayed by Dr. Poole on this 
month’s front cover is takingy place in the wild throughout Pennsylvania. 
The female fox gave birth to the litter of pups late in February or early in 
March. She had mated last January and there had followed a gestation period 
of 51 days. Her den had been carefully selected, its location taking into 
consideration a sufficient supply of food within hunting distance. Fox dens 
are usually made from woodchuck burrows, the foxes merely enlarging and 
adapting the burrow to their needs. In addition to the main entrance there 
are one or two escape exits. : 

Just prior to the birth of the litter and for about a month afterwards, the 
fox father is not permitted to enter the den. He remains faithful to his 
spouse, however, and regularly brings her food, stuffing the prey into the 
entrance hole and then retiring to a safe distance. But by mid-May the young 
pups are beginning to emerge from their underground nursery and_ they 
meet their father for the first time. Now both parents range widely in search 
of food for themselves but more especially for the young. The litter of four 
to nine pups is kept constantly supplied with meat. Pheasants, grouse (in 
woodland areas), muskrats, rabbits, domestic chickens and ducks, woodchucks, 
young crows that have fallen from their nest—all these are regular items on 
the bill of fare. The parents may hunt a mile or more from the den and 
they show a decided preference for larger prey in order to make the effort 
worthwhile. 

In a few weeks the fox pups get their first lessons in hunting. Initially, the 
male will bring food directly to the den entrance but as the young grow, he 
starts dropping their meals further and further from the den. Thus they 
learn the rudiments of hunting and soon are ready to make their first “live 
hunt” under the tutelage of the vixen. By late summer the family has left 
the den but they still stay fairly close together or at least occupy the same 
hunting grounds. 

The homelife of the red fox is an ideal seldom attained among wild 
creatures. It shows expert coordination and a cunning system of survival. 
How they live and what they eat is always a cause for difference among 
human opinion. As far as the foxes are concerned, however, the fact is that 
they are just doing what comes naturally. It is also interesting to note that 
foxes apparently can outwit their human and natural enemies in the process. 
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Editorial 


To Make A Safe Sport More Safe 


AFETY is no accident. It doesn’t happen suddenly nor does 
it result from some “crash program.” It takes time to be 


safe—usually a lifetime. 

A safe hunter is not born—he or she is made. And the only 
way to make a person safety conscious is to give him careful 
training, not only in the proper use and care of firearms but 
also in the conditioning of the physical and mental reflexes 
that terminate in the finger around the trigger. The process is 
continuous and it is most effective when such training is started 
early in life. Habits that are formed in the first few days of 
handling a gun stand a much better chance of becoming 
permanent. No law nor threat of punishment can teach any 
person—man, woman or child—an operating skill and ability 
unless the correct way has first been shown, demonstrated and 
practiced. 


The answer, therefore, to making Pennsylvania’s million 
hunters and countless other shooters completely safe is found in 
education. For many years your Game Commission and its field 
oficers have advanced hunting and firearms safety at every 
opportunity. Every Game Protector at one time or another has 
taken part in lectures, demonstrations and programs designed 
to teach the correct ways of handling firearms. That 1957 was 
one of the safest hunting years on record may be some measure 
of success. But the job of teaching old and new shooters the 
safety precautions they must follow is not now ended. Rather, 
it is but a beginning. 

Next month a selected group of Game Protectors and staff 
officers will take a special course to learn new techniques in 
teaching firearms safety. This hunter safety course will be con- 
ducted by the National Rifle Association at the Commission’s 
training school. The basic aim is to better enable these men to 
show others how to teach firearms safety. They will become 
“teachers of teachers” so that an expertly trained army of quali- 
fied instructors may expand across the Commonwealth. An ever 
increasing number of persons can then be shown the right way 
to hunt and the safe way to handle sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion. 


This is a forward step in the right direction. The end result 
should and will be that a comparatively safe sport and healthy 





recreation—in the field and on the range—will be made mor 
safe and satisfying. as 
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WALKIN’ 
p). SHOES 


By NED SMITH 


Wild Flowers Of The May Woods 


By Ned Smith 


- Do orchids grow wild in Penn- 
sylvania? 

. The wake-robin is noted for its 
pleasing fragrance. True or false? 

. The wild columbine is found in 
a variety of colors. True or false? 

. The wild geranium is one of our 
most common woodland flowers. 
True or false? 

. The moccasin flower is. named 
for the poisonous water moccasin. 
True or false? 

. What wild flower is named for 
an article of clothing from the 
Netherlands? 

. What wild flower bears a fancied 
resemblance to a preacher? 

. Low, swampy places are favored 
habitat of the wild columbine. 
True or false? 

. The showy orchis is one of our 
most brilliantly colored spring 
flowers. True or false? 

. The Virginia bluebell is found 
chiefly in the lowlands. True or 
false? 


(Answers to the above questions 
will be found at the end of this 
article). 


To impemenye of an article on 
wild flowers in a he-man’s maga- 
zine might cause some readers to 
wonder what geraniums and violets 
have to do with shooting grouse or 
hooking trout. As a matter of fact, 
they have no bearing whatever on 
hunting or angling success. They do, 
however, have a great deal to do with 
the outdoorsman’s enjoyment of his 
day afield. Once he learns to watch 
for, identify, and enjoy the colorful 
wild plants he meets along the way 
he’ll care a heck of a lot less whether 
or not his creel or game pocket is 
bulging. 

Obviously space will not permit 
the inclusion of more than a small 
fraction of the several hundred species 
found in Pennsylvania, so we've 
limited the choice to a dozen beau- 
tiful woodland species likely to be 
seen in May by the trout fisherman, 
hiker, or picnicker. Many more de- 
serve mention, but the discovery and 
identification of any of these is guar- 
anteed to make even a fishless day a 
memorable one. 


1, VIRGINIA BLUEBELL (Mer. 
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tensia virginica). These delicately- 
hued flowers love the rich, wooded 
bottomlands along some of our 
streams—damp, shady places where 
high waters occasionally spread a 
thin layer of sand and silt around 
their feet. The drooping clusters of 
trumpet-shaped flowers are light blue 
in color, while those still in bud are 
pink. The smooth, oval leaves are 
quite attractive in their own right. 
I've seen these flowers along many of 
our streams, including a dozen spots 
close by the Susquehanna, but the 
most profuse growth it’s been my 
good fortune to discover was along 
a certain “trouty” stretch of the Tus- 
carora Creek. 


2. WAKE-ROBIN (Trillium erec- 
tum). Luckily for the budding botan- 
ist the wake-robin is a flower of gen- 
erous proportions and need not be 
examined at extremely close range, 
for the odor it exudes is more sug- 
gestive of fox bait than of flowers. 
In spite of its smell, it is a handsome 





IRGINIA BLUEBELL 


plant—ringed with a whorl of three 
leaves, and to with a_ three- 
petalled blossom of rich maroon or 
purple. 

3. PAINTED TRILLIUM (Tril- 
lium undulatum). Whenever anyone 
mentions painted trilliums I recall 
again a woodland path that rims a 
particularly picturesque ee on 
White Deer Creek. In May the 
painted trilliums line up along the 
trail as though eager for an admiring 
glance from the passing angler. And 
it would be a callous individual, in- 
deed, who could ignore their plea. 
Smaller than its close relative, the 
wake-robin, this flower has three 
wavy white petals, each adorned with 
a v-shaped mark of crimson, 

4. WILD COLUMBINE (Aque- 
legia canadensis). Few wild flowers 
thrive in the stony places preferred 
by the columbine. It blooms in equal 
profusion along boulder strewn north- 
ern streams and on precipitous moun- 
tain cliffs of almost solid rock. The 
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long-spurred bright red flowers with 
yellow centers hang from curved, wiry 
stems. The leaves are small, divided 
into several lobed leaflets. 

5. JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT (Ari- 
saema triphyllum). The true flowers 
of this plant are tiny, inconspicuous 
things hidden by the “pulpit.” The 
latter is a light green spathe streaked 
with darker green or dark purple that 
shelters the “little preacher.” The 
berries which ripen in the fall are a 
brilliant, eye-catching red. Jack-in-the- 
pulpit grows in a variety of places, 
but does best on a diet of shade and 
moisture. The most robust plant I’ve 
ever seen was a 44” specimen spring- 
ing from a low spot along Penn’s 
Creek above Cherry Run. 

6. MOCCASIN FLOWER (Cypri- 
pedium acaule). This is perhaps our 
best known native orchid. Jt is a 
stately plant, sending its graceful 
stem from the fork of its twin, paral- 
lel-veined leaves to a height of ten to 
sixteen inches. The most conspicuous 


JACK -1N-THE-PULPIT 


7. YELLOW LADYS SLIPPER 


feature of the flower is its large, in. 
flated pink lip, strongly veined with 
darker pink. The moccasin flower 
seems to grow most commonly be. 
neath evergreens, but is often found 
in deciduous forests as well, 

7. YELLOW LADY’S SLIPPER 
(Cypripedium pubescens). The dis- 
covery of this elegant orchid is al- 
ways a pleasant surprise. The large, 
pouched lip is yellow in color, the 
curiously twisted petals are brown, 
The downy leaves are arranged alter- 
nately along the stem, rather than 
basally, as in the case of the moccasin 
flower. A close relative, the smaller 
yellow lady’s slipper is, as the name 
implies, a smaller flower less than an 
inch in length, and of a deeper, more 
intense yellow. 

8. WILD GERANIUM (Geranium 
maculatum). Unlike most of the 
species herein described, the wild 
geranium disdains deep shade, pre- 
ferring instead to grow along woods 
roads, paths, and streams where there 
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10. WILP GINGER 


9. SAHOWY ORCH/S 


is more sunlight than shadow, Its 
lilac-pink flowers are finely veined 
with a darker shade, and the leaves 
are deeply lobed. Of the entire group 
covered by this article the wild 
geranium is probably the most com- 
mon. 

9. SHOWY ORCHIS (Orchis spec- 
tabilis). How this tastefully yet 
modestly colored native orchid ever 
came to be called “showy” is more 
than I can imagine. Its small spike of 
white-lipped lilac flowers springing 
from the shiny basal leaves is much 
too easily overlooked, tucked away 
as it often is among the rocks and 
ferns of shady places beneath the 
hemlocks. Among its unusual features 
is its four- or five-sided stem. 


10. WILD GINGER (Asarum cana- 
dense). Until you’ve cultivated an eye 
for wild flowers you'll probably over- 
look this inconspicuous plant with its 
odd, partially hidden flower. It can 
be distinguished by its pair of heart- 
shaped leaves growing from two 


41. DUTCHMAN'S BREECHES 


hairy, basally-joined stems. Attached 
to the fork of the stems you will find 
the flower, a purplish brown bell, the 
edge of which is turned back and 
divided into three pointed “petals.” 

11. DUTCHMAN’S BREECHES 
(Dicentra cucullaria). The name’s a 
good one, for this plant’s inflated 
ivory and yellow flowers look for all 
the world like tiny, inverted Hans 
Brinker type trousers. I have a feel- 
ing that the singularly descriptive 
name is responsible for this flower’s 
popularity. The finely cut foliage is 
among the prettiest, and a shady 
mountainside carpeted with the 
feathery green and ivory blooms of 
the dutchman’s breeches is a sight to 
behold. A similar plant, squirrel corn, 
has heart-shaped flowers. 

12. FRINGED PLOYGALA (Poly- 
gala paucifolia). This flower is not 
for those who can appreciate only the 
huge or the gaudy. It is a tiny thing, 
seldom attaining a height of more 
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than five inches. But what an ex- 3. False. Unlike the cultivated co. 
quisitely wrought little beauty it is. lumbine the wild variety is found 
The flower itself consists of a rose- only in red with a yellow center, 
purple tube set between two purple 
wing-like sepals and tipped with a : / 
yellow fringe, the whole thing sug- - False. It is so-called from its re 
gestive of an exquisitely fashioned semblance to an Indian moccasin, 
miniature orchid. The fringed poly- . The dutchman’s breeches. 

gala is usually found beneath the : . 
sheltering boughs of venerable hem- - The Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

lock trees. . False. The wild columbine likes 
well-drained, rocky ground. 


. True. 


Answers . ' 
. Yes. In fact, three native orchids . False. The combination of lilac 
are described in this article. and white is much more subdued | 
. False. The wake-robin’s other than the aaeee of the flower 
name is “wet-dog trillium”. Con- would indicate. 
vinced? . True. 





“THE WONDER OF WATER” 


A new booklet, in comic-book form, ““The Wonder of Water,” does an 
excellent job in drawing together for young readers facts about the origin of 
water, its vital importance to humans, and its method of conservation, the 
Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

The 15-page publication, which should be of great help in assisting young- 


sters in understanding our country’s overall water problem, is an educational 
project of the Soil Conservation Society of America, 838 Fifth Avenue, Des 
Moines 14, Iowa. Special discounts are available on quantity orders. 


TWO NEW BOOKLETS PORTRAY PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 

“Highlighting Pennsylvania’s History (Part 2)” and “Pennsylvania—The 
Keystone State,” two new 64-page booklets, have recently been issued by 
Pennsylvania Publications, A. H. Carstens, Director, Cresco, Pa. The first 
title contains additional text and illustrations to that contained in Part ], 
this booklet recounting the story of Washington’s Crossing and Valley Forge, 
the story of travel, the services of Benjamin Franklin, the life of James 
Buchanan and other historical figures. It includes the story of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police and lists State Parks, shrines administered by the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, “Our Pennsylvania” has a 
more diversified coverage of history, including a two-page story on a Pennsyl- 
vania ghost town. Both booklets are available from the publisher at a cost 
of fifty cents each, 


HOW IS YOUR SHOOTIN’ EYE? 


Ever wonder if the “misses” you’ve made while hunting might have some- 
thing to do with your eyes? A few years ago “Sports Afield” magazine pub- 
lished an article on the relationships between eyesight and hunting. It won 
national acclaim and was granted an award from the National Safety Council. 

Dr. Robert C. Phillips, president of the Pennsylvania Optometric Associa- 
tion, recently announced that reprints of the article “That Shqotin’ Eye” 
are available on request. Interested persons should write: Pennsylvania 
Optometric Association, 229 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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By Gene Decker 


P Crawford County way, in north- 

western Pennsylvania, there is 
one of the largest natural wetland 
areas in the state, the Conneaut 
Marsh. Averaging about a half mile 
in width, the marsh extends along 
the outlet from Conneaut Lake for 
about six miles. It lies in one of the 
typical flat-bottomed valleys found in 
the region which were formed by 
glacial deposits when the late ice-age 
covered this corner of the state. 

The word “Conneaut” was taken 
from the Iroquois Indian ‘“Konn 
Knu Yaut” which meant “Melted 
Snow Water Lake.” This section of 
Pennsylvania was a favorite hunting 
ground for various Indian tribes, but 
the Senecas were the permanent resi- 
dents. 

White men settled the area in the 
late 1700’s and soon altered the ap- 
pearance of Conneaut Marsh. First, 
in 1829, they built a canal along the 
northern edge of the marsh to con- 
nect the town of Conneaut Lake with 
the Erie Extension canal at French 
Creek. Until the abandonment of the 
canal in 1872, the overflow from the 
lake went down through the canal 


instead of through the mash. Un- 
doubtedly the water levels in the 
marsh were lowered considerably and 
many former wet areas were without 
water in dry seasons. 

In the late 1860’s, with funds as- 
sessed from local farmers, a ditch was 
dug through the marsh with a steam 
dredge creating a channel eight feet 
deep and sixteen feet wide, which, 
with the aid of side ditches, drained 
most of the low lying areas. This 
land soon dried out and was consid- 
ered the best agricultural land in the 
county. The portions not used for 
farming were invaded by shrubs and 
later trees began to grow on what 
had been treeless sites. 

Since the drainage in the last cen- 
tury, many portions of the channel 
have gradually filled in with vegeta- 
tion and with silt from the surround- 
ing farmland. This and the construc- 
tion of a railroad and several high- 
way roadbeds across the marsh have 
forced the water back into many of 
the low sections. Beaver also have 
been instrumental in flooding vast 
stretches by building several dams on 
the channel. The only signs of the 
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drainage period remaining are the 
straight channel with a few side 
ditches and the dead trunks of the 
trees which were killed by the re- 
flooding. 

Today much of Conneaut Marsh is 
again wet and many forms of wildlife 
have benefited by the return of the 
natural marsh. Extensive communi- 
ties of excellent waterfowl food pro- 
ducing plants like dotted smartweed, 
arrowhead and rice cut-grass, feed 
thousands of migratory waterfowl 
every year. Numerous other species 
also find food and shelter in the cat- 
tail, bur-reed, brush and woodland 
areas on or bordering the marsh. 
Most of the Conneaut Marsh with 
adjoining fields and woodlands has 
been purchased by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission and together form 
State Game Lands #213. y 

Conneaut Marsh offers a natural 
setting for observing a variety of 
wildlife and it is a favorite spot for 
many of Pennsylvania’s outdoor lov- 
ers. The activities of the birds and 
animals provide many _ enjoyable 
hours of recreation for the natural- 
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ist, bird-watcher, photographer and 
sportsman. Since the habits of the 
wildlife on the marsh are largely de- 
pendent upon the season, let us now 
have a look at Conneaut Marsh dur- 
ing the four seasons. 


Spring 

Spring is the period of greatest ac- 
tivity on Conneaut Marsh. Winter is 
over here when the ice first be- 
gins to break up on the larger pools 
and along the channel. This usually 
occurs in early March and is the sig- 
nal for the arrival of the vanguard of 
the northern migration of waterfowl. 
Mallards and black ducks are the first 
to show up on the ponds still par- 
tially ice covered. Next, a few pairs 
of wood ducks and green-winged teal 
arrive, flying along the channel 
where little flocks of ringneck ducks 
and scaup are swimming about. 

With the coming of April, the mi- 
gration is in high gear. The flooded 
rice cut-grass fields which border 
much of the upper marsh are the 
favorite stop-over places for the large 
flocks of pintails, which frequently 


PIED-BILLED GREBE is not a common species at Conneaut but it is certainly one of the 
more interesting birds. Many waterfowl and shore birds nest here during the summer, making 


it an ideal sight for nature students. 


Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster 





Aa 


CONNEAUT MARSH IN SUMMER looks like this. It offers excellent nesting areas for 
wood ducks and many other birds. The old channel dug to drain the marsh many years ago 


may still be seen. 


number several thousands. These 
ducks spend two or three weeks feed- 
ing, courting, and resting here where 
a few blue-winged teal, and occa- 
sional pairs of shovellers and gad- 
walls appear. 


Diving ducks become more nu- 
merous as April progresses and rafts 
of scaup, redheads, canvas-backs, buf- 
fle-heads and the comical ruddy 
ducks are found bobbing about on 
the deeper open sections of the 
marsh. Scattered about with these 
divers are a few pied-billed and 
horned grebs, and numerous coot. 
The coot are easily recognized as 
their white bills glisten in the sun- 
light. 


Canada geese and whistling swans 
both visit Conneaut Marsh, feeding 
and resting for several weeks on the 
open shallow section away from hu- 
man disturbance. Although their 
numbers never approach that of the 
ducks, the majestic beauty of the 
swans and the clarion honking of the 
geese add much to the waterfowl 
spectacle during April. 


_ Baldpates become quite abundant 
in late April and are second only to 


the pintail in number. The widgeon, 
as they are often called, spend their 
time in the flooded brush communi- 
ties where pairs of mallards and 
blacks also abound. The deep water 
along the channel on the _ lower 
wooded section attracts the American 
merganser and its beautiful little 
cousin, the hooded merganser. Since 
both are mainly fish eaters, the deep 
water here provides them with plenty 
of food. 

Many wading and shore birds, the 
sandpipers, yellowlegs, herons, rails, 
and bitterns, show up around the 
margins of the shallows in late spring. 
Their energetic feeding habits are 
amazing to watch as they search 
through the low weeds for a tasty 
morsel. In the evenings, the ‘“win- 
nowing” of the snipe and the “peent- 
ing” of the woodcock can often be 
heard as the males of these two spe- 
cies perform their courtship antics to 
attract their mates. 

Sailing about over the marsh one 
can observe the various hawks, black 
terns, sea gulls, an occasional osprey, 
and the stately guardians of the 
marsh, the resident pair of bald 
eagles. 
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Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster 
FEMALE WOOD DUCK uses a natural tree 
cavity for its nest but man-made nesting 
boxes make ideal substitutes. Conneaut 
Marsh has both kinds of homes for wood 
ducks. 


The warm weather of spring also 
brings about a flurry of activity by 
the mammal population on Conneaut 
Marsh. The beaver are busy repair- 
ing their dams and houses which 
were damaged by the high waters. 
The muskrats, digging in the channel 
banks, are preparing their summer 
burrows after abandoning the winter 
houses. Raccoons, awake after their 
winter slumber, have tracked up the 
mud flats as they search every foot 
of the shore line for food. 


As May progresses with warmer 
weather, many of the large flocks of 
waterfowl move on northward, leav- 
ing only a few scattered stragglers. 
By the time June arrives the spring 
migration has passed through Con- 
neaut Marsh, and only the residents 
are left to spend the summer here. 


Certainly spring is an ideal time to 
visit Conneaut Marsh for observing 


wildlife. Select a pleasant weekend 
for your trip to the marsh and you 
will surely be treated to an unforget. 
able spectacle by hundreds of water- 
fowl. Many of the flooded sections 
are readily accessible as good hard 
surface roads pass right through them. 
The birds themselves are surprisingly 
fearless at this time and pay no atten- 
tion to nearby cars. 


Archers also can spend many en- 
joyable hours here in the spring 
shooting at carp. The warm days of 
late — bring thousands of these 
large fish into the shallows to spawn 
and they offer exciting sport for the 
bowman. 


Summer 


The dense-lush vegetation extends 
over all of Conneaut Marsh except 
for the channel and a few deep pools 
from mid-June until the frosts hit in 
October. This vegetation provides 
ideal cover for the rearing of young 
by the marsh’s residents. Several pairs. 
of wood ducks, hooded mergansers 
and mallards begin their nesting in 
April and by June or July the female 
can sometimes be seen with their 
broods as they cross open spaces. 
They spend most of their time in the 
thick spatter-dock (yellow water lily) 
patches where the young find plenty 
to eat. The main food of the duck- 
lings is insects and they chase them 
about through the leaves during all 
hours of the day. 

Great blue herons, green herons, 
American bitterns, the little least bit- 
tern, Florida gallinules and a few 
coot also nest on or near the marsh. 
The dead tree trunks on the flooded 
sections furnish home sites for wood- 
peckers, tree swallows, screech owls, 
and starling. Kingbirds, red-wing 
blackbirds and numerous song birds 
make their nests in the thick shrubs 
along the marsh edge which offers 
them plenty of protection. The little 
marsh wrens outdo most of the birds 
when it comes to homebuilding; they 
construct their cylindrical homes high 
up in the cattail stalks. 
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In some years, you may see a large 
pure white heron-like bird on the 
marsh. This is the American egret 
which is visiting here for a few days 
as he vacations northward from his 
nesting range. The little, bright 
orange song bird flitting about in the 
brush is the prothonotary warbler, 
which also nests in the thick cover. 

The elusive white-tail doe and her 
fawns, almost always twins or triplets, 
appear early in the mornings as they 
forage in openings along the wooded 
borders. Summer is the time when 
young cottontail rabbits seem to be 
everywhere around the marsh. In the 
marsh itself, the young beaver and 
muskrats learn the tricks of the con- 
struction business from their patient 
parents. 

Summertime is the favorite season 
for anglers, who can always be found 
in the evenings near the bridges 
across the channel. The catches con- 
sist mostly of bullheads and sunfish, 
but occasionally a big carp or north- 
ern pike will grab the bait and pro- 
vide plenty of excitement. Large bull- 
frogs furnish fine sport and good eat- 


ing for the frog hunters in July. 
These men use small boats te get 
around in the thick cover and try to 
shoot the frogs with 22’s. 

This part of the state also has a 
few brave individuals who are de- 
voted turtle hunters. Their quarry is 
the large snapping turtles which live 
in the wet areas. ‘These hunters wade 
about in the waist-deep water and 
poke with a short pole or search with 
the bare hand in the vegetation for 
the snappers. When they locate one, 
they feel around the shell and try to 
grab the tail, thereby capturing it. 
These hunts often produce some huge 
ugly specimens, a lot of delicious tur- 
tle soup, and many tall stories. 


Autumn 


The southern movement of water- 
fowl through Conneaut Marsh begins 
surprisingly early. Blue-winged teal 
and pintails start showing up in late 
August and are generally fairly nu- 
merous in September. Most of them 
move on by October except during 
abnormally warm years when some 
are still present for the gunning sea- 
son. 


DRAKE WOOD DUCK is the brightest colored waterfowl of them all. In full breeding 
plumage, he is even considered by many persons to be the showiest bird of all. 


Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster 
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The greatest usage of the area by 
sportsman occurs in October during 
the first few days of the annual wa- 
terfowl hunting season. At this time 
several hundred hunters descend 
upon Conneaut Marsh and the va- 
riety of boats, guns, dogs, decoys, 
clothing and duck calls presents a col- 
orful sight. Needless to say, the marsh 
is soon shot out as the surviving 
ducks head for the refuge or clear 
out entirely. The hunting pressure is 
light after the first few days and does 
not pick up again until colder 
weather in November brings in the 
flights of mallards and blacks. A few 
diving ducks and an occasional flock 
of Canada geese are the added re- 
ward of the hunters who brave the 
roughest weather late in the season. 


Small game hunting attracts many 
sportsmen to the areas bordering Con- 
neaut Marsh as cottontails and ring- 
necks are generally plentiful: A few 
grouse and woodcock also provide 
tricky shooting for those who go into 
the thick brushy patches. The wood- 
lands around the marsh are gaining 
in popularity for big game hunting 
as some of the nicest deer trophies in 
the state are bagged here every year. 


Fall is also the season when the 
mammals are preparing for the ap- 
proaching long winter. Large mounds 
of vegetation now dot the open 
marsh as the muskrats build their 
winter homes. Beaver likewise add 
mud and limbs to their lodges and 
store additional food near them. The 
raccoons, now fat from their foraging 
trips, are ready for sleeping during 
the cold weather approaching. 


Winter 


Although we might expect Con- 
neaut Marsh to get some rest now 
that winter has arrived, this is not 
the case. The marsh provides many 
acres of excellent cover for furbear- 
ers, and the local trappers spend a lot 


of time here before the freeze-up. 
Muskrats make up the bulk of the 
catch and several thousand are taken 
annually. A few mink and beaver are 
also harvested during their respective 
seasons. The trappers have many 
pleasant hours with their past-time 
and the income derived from it is 
small reward for the weather. they 
have to brave. 


Winter really gains control over 
the area when the marsh freezes up 
solid and is snow covered. Only an 
occasional patch of open water is 
then present along the flowing chan- 
nel but a few mallards and blacks 
stay here as long as it remains open. 
The dense swamp rose thickets on the 
edge of the channel provide good 
winter shelter and food for many 
pheasants which have been forced out 
of the open farm land by the deep 
snows. The tracks in the dogwood 
and cattail patches show that the rab 
bit has also found a secure place to 
spend the winter. The low woodlands 
with their plentiful supply of tender 
browse attract many deer and afford 
them protection from the brisk 
winds. 


Although Conneaut Marsh may ap- 
pear deserted and bleak during the 
winter months, it is a very important 
wintering area for the wildlife of the 
region. A visit to the area in this sea- 
son will impress the sportsman with 
the necessity of winter cover for the 
survival of wildlife. 


“Multiple use” is a phrase often 
used to describe the recreational re- 
sources of a particular area. Few 
places offer the varied year round 
activities for sportsmen as do large 
wetlands and Conneaut Marsh is no 
exception. In this day of vanishing 
natural recreational facilities, let us 
be thankful that Conneaut Marsh is 
owned by a _ public conservatior 
agency and is being saved for our 
enjoyment for years to come. 





ILL! KILL! KILL! All night long 

and practically all day long. A 
quick scurry in the leaves, a terrified 
squeak or squeal, a few minutes of 
bloody orgy, and then on again as 
avid and unsatisfied as ever to the 
next victim. No careful stalking, no 
watchful waiting for this fellow; no 
time for that foolishness. He has to 
keep going, always on the run, always 
half starved. In and out among the 
rocks, through the brush, down the 


hen.” 
&, i, : 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 


The Weasel---Bloodthirsty 
Conservationist! 


By Roger M. Latham 


holes, inside the hollow stumps, any- 
where, everywhere there might be an- 
other mouse, shrew, mole, chipmunk, 
or rat. Hair or feathers are preferred 
but slippery and scaly skins are ac- 
ceptable, too. 

This is the weasel, master hunter 
of the meat-eaters, tireless little mon- 
ster of the fields and woods, scourge 
of the mar and swales. Oh, for a 
bird dog with some of these qualities! 
This mighty mite knows no fear. 
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Without hesitation it attacks and kills 
some things ten to fifteen times its 
size. It thinks nothing of jumping a 
cottontail, slashing the veins in its 
throat, and then dragging the heavy 
carcass to some retreat on the dead 
run. A housecat with the same 
strength and ferocity would kill a full 
grown sheep or a calf and drag it up 
on the back porch, 


This power-packed package of 
potent persistence doesn’t dare relax 
for long. He lives so fast and uses up 
energy at such a rapid rate that he 
has to spend about half his time eat- 
ing. In tact, he probably eats close to 
his own weight every twenty-four 
hours. Imagine a man having to put 
away 100 to 150 pounds of food every 
day to keep alive! A big male weasel 
may travel several miles in one night 
and never leave a ten-acre swamp or 
a five-acre patch of brush. This is how 
thoroughly and tirelessly it covers. its 
hunting grounds. The only reason 
mice, shrews, and other small animals 
survive at all is because they produce 
young faster than the weasels can 
catch and kill them. A single female 
field mouse starting in early spring 
can have 2200 descendants by fall. No 
wonder weasels keep so busy! 


Trappers know that the larger 
weasels are valuable furbearers. In 
the more northern states and on into 
Canada, these small animals often 
turn white in winter. Skins from 
these are the domestic “ermine” of 
the fur trade. Twice each year the 
entire coat is shed and is replaced by 
a new one of a different color. This 


is done gradually, so that in the 
middle of the molt white hairs are 
mixed with brown. At this stage, 
these worthless hides are called “gray- 
backs.” 


Many trappers still believe that 
these two changes of coat are caused 
by the warming weather in the spring 
and the cooling weather in the fall. 
Scientists now know that the lengthen- 
ing of the-days in the spring and the 
shortening of the days in the fall are 


the real reasons. They have shown 
that a pure white weasel in mid- 
winter can be put in an outdoor pen 
and be made to turn to brown in a 
few weeks by turning on a light a few 
extra hours daily. Or a mid-summer 
brown weasel can be made to turn 
white, even at the usual summer tem- 
peratures, by darkening its pen and 
thus shortening the days. 


There are 36 different kinds of 
weasels in North America north of 
Mexico, but many of these are quite 
similar except for size and slight dif- 
ferences in color. The very largest 
weigh no more than about ten ounces 
and the smallest as little as an ounce 
soaking wet. The least weasel, the 
smallest American carnivore, weighs 
only one ten-thousandths as much as 
the largest of our meat-eaters, the 
great Alaskan brown bear. Yet this 
arrogant atom kills mice and other 
small animals just as ferociously as its 
larger cousins. Imagine an animal just 
about the size and length of your 
middle finger jumping on a big field 
mouse and disposing of it in a very 
few seconds. This little cuss doesn’t 
even have the typical long, black- 
tipped tail of the other weasels. In- 
stead its tail is only about an inch 
long and is the same color the full 
length. 


Even though weasels live entirely 
by preying upon other animals, they, 
too, have natural enemies. Hawks and 
owls are among the worst. The weasel 
apparently becomes so engrossed in 
the pursuit of his next meal that he 
sometimes makes the fatal mistake of 
not watching the sky closely enough. 
Foxes, coyotes, wildcats, and housecats 
are among the few mammal predators 
which are fast enough and cunning 
enough to catch the weasel. But un- 
less very hungry, none of these will 
eat one. I have seen weasel carcasses 
lying at a fox den untouched when 
the cottontails, pheasants, chickens, 
and other better tasting items were 
eaten down to the last shred. After 
all, a weasel does stink and stink 
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badly. Like a skunk, it has two glands 
at the base of its tail which spray the 
most vile-smelling yellow liquid 
imaginable when it’s hurt or very 
badly frightened. So every weasel 
killed by another predator auto- 
matically smells to high heaven. No 
wonder they decide not to eat them! 

Snakes also take weasels and usually 
catch them by cornering them in 
holes in the rocks or underground. 
Sometimes one literally runs straight 
into the mouth of a snake as it 
threads its way through the under- 
ground passages and rock crevices. 
One time I killed a large timber 
rattlesnake in northern Pennsylvania 
and knew from the bulge in_ its 
middle that it had recently fed. When 
I opened the snake I found a medium 
sized weasel swallowed whole. 


Now that we've talked about the 
weasel’s habits and homelife, and a 
little about its size and disposition, 
we can get down to the most impor- 
tant question. Js the weasel good or 
bad? Everybody knows they kill rab- 


bits, and some game birds, and some 
songbirds, and occasionally other de- 
sirable kinds of wildlife. Everybody 
knows they kill poultry and that 


definitely isn’t good. But what else 
do they kill? What do the stomachs, 


the droppings, and the tracks in the 
snow reveal? Are weasels really bad? 
Do they hurt small game hunting? 
Should they be controlled? Would a 
bounty on weasels help hunting? 
The best way to answer these ques- 
tions is to look at the facts. First of 
all, what do weasels eat, and how do 
you find out what they eat? Wildlife 
scientists have examined the contents 
of hundreds of weasel stomachs. They 
have looked at thousands of weasel 
droppings (scats) collected around 
dens, and have carefully and faith- 
fully recorded what they have seen 
in the snow. This animal has a bad 
reputation with most sportsmen be- 
cause of the stories handed down 
from father to son, often colored and 
exaggerated through retelling. Or a 
hunter actually sees a weasel attack a 
rabbit or a farmer’s chicken and he 
immediately assumes that this one 
instance represents what happens 
every day of the year. He has no way 
of knowing what happens inside the 
rock piles, or under the matted grass 
and briars of field borders or fence 
rows. How many sportsmen have 
looked inside the stomach of a weasel 
or torn a dropping apart? How many 
have followed every inch of a weasel’s 
trail in the snow to find out exactly 
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what its activities were the night be- 
fore? Only in this way could a man 
be fair in condemning any animal. 


It’s his ravenous appetite which 
sometimes gets him into trouble but 
it is this same appetite which makes 
wildlife and farm experts say, “The 
weasel is a valuable asset in any agri- 
cultural community.” As a mouser he 
is one of the farmer’s best friends. 
Rarely does the farmer, or his cat, do 
much mouse or rat control beyond 
the close vicinity of his buildings. He 
needs the weasels, owls, and hawks to 
take care of the mouse problem in 
the fields. 


One-third of the contents of 191 
weasel stomachs from New York was 
made up of the remains of meadow 
mice alone. Of course, there were 
other kinds of mice represented, too. 
Five independent studies of weasel 
food habits made in eastern United 
States showed that 70, 83, 76, 88, and 
93 per cent of the diet in each case 
was mice and other small mammals 
such as shrews, moles, chipmunks, 
rats, etc. Only 13, 17, 14, 8, and 0 per 
cent was cottontain rabbit. Game 
birds were almost entirely absent in 
these hundreds of stomachs. 


True they kill chickens and other 
poultry occasionally, but aren’t these 
losses usually the farmer’s own fault? 
Modern poultry growers rarely lose 
any stock in this way because they 
take precautions against it. The man 
who has trouble usually has old 
broken down chicken houses, with 
plenty of holes in the floor and sides. 
Quite often the weasel is attracted to 
the buildings in the first place be- 
cause the premise is running alive 
with rats and mice. They will seldom 
come to the buildings if there are no 
old board piles, and other junk clut- 
tering up the barnyard and vicinity. 
If the chickens are properly housed, 


‘a weasel is a good thing to have 


around the barn. Those rats it doesn’t 
kill in a couple of days take to the 
hills in sheer terror. One man once 
found over 100 rats and mice piled 


up by a weasel under the floor of a 
chicken house, All were freshly killed. 


It seems obvious that the weasel is 
a friend of the farmer—or at least a 
friend of the industrious, tidy farmer. 
Now, is it possible that it could also 
be a friend of the hunter—the un- 
prejudiced well-informed hunter? Yes, 
very definitely! 


Let’s get back to its mouse-killing 
ability again. How could this help 
hunting? It can and does in several 
ways. For one thing weasels kill mil- 
lions of white-footed mice (deer mice) 
and other kinds of mice which live 
largely on seeds, nuts, and dried 
fruits. A single white-footed mouse 
was known to store a peck of beech- 
nuts in an old hollow tree. They will 
collect great quantities of acorns, 
chestnuts, basswood, cherry, dogwood, 
viburnum, and many other seeds of 
trees, shrubs, and smaller plants. This 
is all precious game food needed by 
ruffed grouse, wild turkeys, bob- 
whites, squirrels, deer, and other 
kinds of game. If one deer mouse 
will store a peck or more, what can 
several millions in forests and fence- 


rows do to the game food supply? 


Then there are chipmunks, go- 
phers, and red squirrels in the forests 
which have been found to be mis- 
chievous egg stealers. They roll the 
eggs of grouse, wild turkeys, and 
other game birds out of the nest and 
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often abandon them without break- 
ing them. But the egg is lost, and the 
whole nest may be lost, to the hunter. 
If each chipmunk or gopher rolled 
only one egg out of a nest a week, 
this could be hurting the hunter far 
more than the weasels which only oc- 
casionally kill a game bird. In the 
South the cotton rat was found to be 
very destructive to quail nests, often 
eating every egg. Isn’t the weasel 
really a friend of the hunter when he 
keeps whittling away at these pests 
year in and year out? 


What about the rabbit killing? 
Some almost always show up in the 
stomach examinations and there is 
no denying that quite a few are 
killed wherever rabbits and weasels 
are found together. But studies have 
shown that the number killed by 
weasels is hardly worth talking about 
as compared to the tremendpus loss 
from disease, from highway traffic, 
from larger predators including dogs 
and housecats, and a dozen other 
causes. Millions and millions are born 


each year that never live to the hunt- 
ing season. And of those which do, 


what happens? Less than twenty per 
cent of the cottontails are killed by 
hunters even on the heaviest hunted 
areas of the East. In most places less 
than five per cent are killed. Yet the 
wildlife men figure that as many as 
forty to sixty per cent could probably 


be taken by the hunters without 
hurting next year’s supply. 

At the same time, these wildlifers 
have demonstrated that a little food 
and cover management in the right 
places will increase rabbits several 
hundred per cent without any effort 
to control weasels or other predators. 
Merely by cutting the taller trees and 
brush in the grown-up fence rows 
and letting them fall in a windrow, 
and by cutting a thirty to sixty-foot 
border around woodlots, good rabbit 
cover can be made _ immediately 
where practically none was found be- 
fore. By planting a few strips of 
clover or good grass alongside this 
cover, if clover or grass isn’t already 
there, the proper food can be sup- 
plied. And that’s usually all that’s 
needed to make plenty of rabbits, 
most often several times as many as 
there were before the work began. 
This should certainly convince hunt- 
ers that weasels aren’t the cause of 
poor rabbit hunting. 


Some sportsmen who are hard to 
convince, even with facts like these, 
want a bounty put on the weasel. 
There is plenty of evidence that this 
reward would do little to reduce the 
number of weasels even if the critter 
was proved to be hurting the small 
game hunting. 

Pennsylvania had a bounty on wea- 
sels for years and years and spent one 
and a half million dollars in attempt- 
ing to control them. In spite of the 
constant bounty, the numbers of wea- 
sels kept climbing until at the peak 
almost 90,000 were taken in a single 
year. In 1951 the bounty was re- 
moved because it was realized that 
this was not making better hunting. 
And believe it or not, today there are 
just as many rabbits as ever. A study 
of the bounty in Pennsylvania re- 
vealed that over seventy-five per cent 
of the weasels sent in would have 
been killed whether a bounty had 
been in effect or not. The pelt price 
was sufficient .inducement to keep the 
trappers after them, and this fur har- 





vest certainly seems to be the sensible 
way to take any surplus. 

As a matter of fact, Mother Nature 
does a pretty good job of controlling 
weasels herself. When they get too 
abundant the hawks, owls, snakes, 
foxes, cats, and others really go to 
work on them. From Pennsylvania's 
bounty records it appears that when 
foxes get real abundant, weasels be- 
come scarcer and scarcer. Evidently 
old Reynard can’t resist any opportu- 
nity to show this little competitor 
who is really the boss of the fields 
and woodlands. 


So when we get right down to facts 
and snoop into his private life a 
little, we find that this busy bundle 
of boundless energy is a pretty nice 
guy after all. You can hardly help 
but admire him, when you find out 
that during all the years the hunters 
and farmers were calling him nasty 
names, he was actually working his 
heart out for them. When most of us 
humans are inside the house on zero 


nights with our feet in the oven, this 
little conservationist is bouncing over 
the snow, in and out among the tus- 
socks, searching endlessly for that fe- 
male field mouse which is planning 
on the 2200 descendants this coming 
year. Sure hope he finds her! 





The fiercest animal on earth is not 
the lion, tiger, or leopard, but the 
tiny shrew. It will attack and devour 
almost any animal up to twice its 
size and eats its own weight in meat 
every three hours. 

* * * 


The changeable mole, chrysochlore, 
has fur that appears different in color 
as the light in which it is viewed 
is changed. Sometimes it appears a 
golden or bronze-green, then a 
bronzed red. The color changes as 
the animal moves. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF DIVERSION DITCH was part of a complete soil conservation plan 
on the Harold Jackson farm. To date over 61 miles of these terraces have been constructed - 


on the Corey Creek Watershed. 


Watershed Programs Work! 


By Charles B. Slaton 


Assistant State Soil Conservationist 


inna three words pack a mighty 
important message for Pennsyl- 
vanians—whether they call themselves 


merchants, bankers, laborers, 
farmers. 

The story behind watershed re- 
search and development in Pennsyl- 
vania is short and dynamic. It is the 
story of people who recognize that 
Pennsylvania's expanse of over 29 mil- 
lion acres no longer could withstand 
abuse. 

Alert people interested in national 
welfare and the darkening plight of 
our agricultural society began re- 
sponding to an alarm sounded by 


or 


soil conservationists in the dawning 
years of this century. National leaders 
first took note of America’s rapidly 
diminishing soil, water, and wildlife 
resources shortly after the turn of the 
century. 

Even then, with but small demands 
being made upon our farm and forest 
land, big thinking people could see 
that the nation’s heritage of rich soil, 
dense forests and abundant water was 
not inexhaustible. They saw millions 
of acres wasted by erosion; once pro- 
ductive farms reduced to the point 
that they could no longer support a 
family. They saw scraggly, neglected 
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forests of second-growth timber and 
they saw the supply of water drop 
faster and faster as a booming, in- 
dustrial nation grew thirstier. 

America was developing the symp- 
toms of an anemic nation—and Penn- 
sylvania was as anemic as any other. 

Though the doctors had long 
diagnosed Pennsylvania’s case, the 
“cure” didn’t begin until 1937. Then, 
the first soil conservation district was 
born in Indiana County. By the time 
World War II brought paralysis to 
such efforts, six districts were in op- 
eration. The expansion of the soil 
erosion control program was neces- 
sarily halted while Pennsylvania went 
to war. 

United action to do something 
about our fast disappearing wealth 
of land and water came on the heels 
of VJ Day. Individually, thousands 
of conscientious farm families adopted 
proven conservation practices—terrac- 
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ing, strip cropping, tree planting and 
drainage and liming. The results were 
encouraging to both farmer and the 
interested groups who worked to- 
gether under the guidance of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 

But, something was missing. Penn- 
sylvania is made up of streams, rivers, 
hills, mountains and valleys. Conser- 
vation practices were following the 
outlines of farm boundaries made by 
the surveyor’s transit. Nature refused 
to observe these boundaries. 

What was needed was this: A con- 
servation plan that would take into 
consideration the need for managing 
all water in an area drained by a 
particular stream. 

All streams collect water from a 
large land area. This pattern—or 
watershed—is created by Nature. It 
naturally follows that conservation 
practices can be most effective when 
the entire watershed—or drainage 


CONSERVATION FARM PLAN is explained to Harold Jackson, right, by Soil Conservation 
Service technician Wilbur Thomas. Note the contour strip cropping in the background. 
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DIRECTORS of Corey Creek Watershed Association discussing the tree planting program 
with Wilbur Thomas of the Soil Conservation Service. Seated, left to right: ‘Charles Boyden, 
Lee Wilson, Wilbur Thomas, Charles Hess, Stanley Seymour. Standing, left to right: Will 


Wilcox, Elmer Smith and LaVere Fogelsonger. 


area—is under care. Clearly, water- 
shed programs were needed. The 
problem facing the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service was this: Getting 
people to work together as a group, 
doing the same thing at the same 
time. 

Among the first group of people 
to recognize the need for watershed 
development were the members of 
the 83rd Congress who passed legisla- 
tion to encourage and make possible 
the formation of watershed groups. 
Pennsylvania lost no time in taking 
advantage of this opportunity. Four- 
teen months after the bill cleared 
Congress, over 100 farmers accepted 
the Tioga County Soil Conservation 
District Directors’ invitation to meet 
in the Music Room at the Mansfield 
(Pa.) High School. The farmers rep- 
resented 90% of all land-owners in 
a 15,000 acre area later to be known 
as the “Corey Creek Watershed.” 

In the crowd that night was 41- 
year-old “Arch” Robbins. Here’s what 


happened to Robbins, his 160 acre 
dairy farm, and his family as a re- 
sult of that meeting. 

Robbins wasn’t alone in his en- 
thusiasm. In the days that followed, 
102 farmers joined in the watershed 
plan. This gave the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service leaders an organiza- 
tion of land owners who could at- 
tempt to put nearly every one of the 
watershed’s 15,000 acres under con- 
trol. The Corey Creek project was 
based on a five-year plan. It will end 
in July, 1958—and it will end as a 
success. 

The Corey Creek story is impor- 
tant. In a nutshell, it is proof that 
watershed programs can work. Here 
is concrete evidence that local, state, 
and federal conservation agencies can 
work together in the broad field of 
conservation. It is the story of a well 
organized, cooperative effort between 
the local people and their govern- 
ments. The local people initiated this 
project through their watershed as- 
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sociation working with the local soil 
conservation district. 

To see what made the Corey Creek 
Watershed tick, let’s go back to Arch 
Robbins. Like thousands of other 
Keystone farmers, Robbins was in- 
terested in farm conservation. He had 
long ago adopted field strips as a 
deterrent to water erosion. And, like 
others, he had many good ideas of 
his own about conservation. But 
through the years, he had been hard- 
pressed to make his farm provide for 
his growing family. He had worked 
long hours, tilling rented acres, to 
make ends meet. Now, as he listened 
to conservation officials explain the 
proposals for a Corey Creek Water- 
shed program, Robbins realized that 
here was an opportunity to do some- 
thing for his farm and his family. 
The Corey Creek Watershed was born 
that night. Arch Robbins, like his 
102 farm neighbors, became a co- 
operator in the Tioga County Soil 
Conservation District. 

As a cooperator, Robbins began re- 
ceiving assistance from Soil Conserva- 
tion Service technicians who helped 
in developing a plan which took 
every acre of land into consideration. 
Engineers, soil surveyors and plant 
experts joined Robbins in determin- 
ing what conservation measures were 
needed on his farm. When the study 
was complete, Robbins knew that his 
farm needed better land drainage and 
erosion control measures. His conser- 
vation plan was complete—field by 
field. 

He knew where trees were to be 
planted; where he could build a 
needed farm pond; what grasses and 
legumes were best suited to his soil 
types; how to manage his farm on a 
crop rotation plan which would pro- 
vide his 50-cow dairy herd with 
sufficient quality feed. 

Robbins went to work. Three years 
have passed and Arch Robbins has 
become one of Pennsylvania’s most 
ardent promoters of farm conserva- 
tion—though he’s got keen competi- 
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ARCH ROBBINS, a cooperator in the 
watershed program, studies his conservation 
farm plan in preparation for spring and 
summer activities. 






tion from 102 other members of the 
Corey Creek Watershed. Here’s what 
happened. Robbins enthusiastically 
adopted the program outlined by the 
Soil Conservation Service. He no 
longer must rent additional land to 
provide his herd with sufficient for- 
age. He will tell you that his overall 
production has inereased by nearly 
50 per cent. He takes more pride in 
farming, and he has more off-the- 
farm hours in which to hunt, fish, 
and relax. Robbins and his neighbors 
are all proud of what they’ve done. 
But the pride in the Corey Creek 
Watershed reaches far beyond fields 
and farm homes. 

A lot of individuals and groups 
helped to make the project a success. 
Technical help came from the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service; cost-sharing 
assistance came from: the Agricultural 
Stabilization Conservation Service; 
woodland plans were developed by 
the State Department of Forests and 
Waters and by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion contributed trees for reforesta- 
tion; Pa. State University helped with 
soil research and analysis; and com- 
munity businessmen gave encourage- 
ment. 

Watershed programs work! 
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The Talented Fox 


By George Laycock 


§ Mews red fox is a tricky, medium- 
sized, dog-like animal that doesn’t 
give a darn what you think of him. 
He eats well, wears a beautiful coat, 
is good to his family and has a sense 
of humor. And regardless of the fact 
that men and boys are always trying 
to take away his fancy coat, the red 
fox has prospered. 

He was living here when the white 
man came. But the people who study 
such things believe that most of our 
red foxes today descended from those 
brought over from England a century 
ago to run before the hounds. And 
the red fox has increased as the coun- 
try was settled. He is not an animal 
of the great forest. He lives better 
near civilization, not in the barnyard 
but within reach. 

The red fox is living evidence that 
some wild animals do indeed have 
the ability to reason. Consider the 
story of the fox and the fleas. Fleas 
try to make life miserable for foxes 
and often succeed. But the fox, so the 
story goes, has learned how to out- 
smart the flea. He comes down to the 
water’s edge carrying in his mouth a 
piece of bark. He swims out into the 


mill pond and with the bark still in - 


his mouth gradually submerges until 
only his nose sticks out. The fleas 
avoid drowning by moving out of the 
fox’s fur and onto the piece of. bark. 
The fox, one may assume greatly re- 





THIS ARTICLE first appeared in 
“Ford Farming,” a magazine pub- 
lished by the Tractor and Implement 
Division of the Ford Motor Company. 
It is reprinted here with the permis- 
sion of the author and Editor Noel 
Loveland, 


lieved, scrambles out of the water 
and scampers off through the woods, 
leaving the fleas to paddle their own 
canoe. Some naturalists insist this 
never happens. But it sounds like 
something every fox. should know. 

Fox hunters agree that the fox is 
smart. They may deny that he is 
smarter than their hounds. But he is. 
There are times when the fox seems 
to enjoy the chase almost as much as 
the hounds. Rather than dashing for 
the nearest hideout, he may pass den 
after den and keep the chase alive. 

He has a top speed of about 26 
miles an hour but he is not a strong 
runner. In a showdown fight with a 
hound, the fox, which weighs in at 
about 10 pounds, is a goner. His 
strategy is to keep the contest from 
coming to blows. He does this with 
brain, not brawn. He will wade in 
streams, cross on logs, or run along 
the top of a stone or rail fence. Some 
people say, although it is widely 
doubted, that a fox will even hop 
onto the back of sheep to break his 
trail. And once the hounds are thor- 
oughly confused the fox may offer his 
yapping laugh from over the hill. 

Fox hunting for many a farm lad, 
and his father, too, is almost a way of 
life. The sport started in England 
when Viscount Lowther kept the first 
pack of hounds for fox chasing about 
1660. In the eyes of hunters, the fox, 
formerly frowned upon, became a 
noble animal. 

When fox hunting reached this 
country the red jacket of John Peel 
was joined by the work clothes of 
farm people. Instead of following the 
hounds on horses, it became enough 
to sit the night through on a hill top, 
warmed by a fire and pleasant com- 
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panionship, and listen to the hound 
music in the valley below. No night 
music is sweeter to a fox hound own- 
er and no time better spent. To this 
day fox hunting is a sport of major 
proportions. Hound owners can pick 
out their dogs by their voices and 
even tell what position they hold in 
the pack by the way they sound. 
“Hey, hear that deep  choppin’ 
mouth? Old Tick’s leadin’ the pack 
again.” 

But when the fox is not being 
chased by hounds, he has plenty to 
keep him busy. Family duties de: 
mand a lot of his time. The male and 
female are usually life-long partners. 
The young, five of six to the litter, 
come in March or April. For the first 
10 days, with eyes still closed, they 
look like fuzzy kittens, They stay in 
the den for five or six weeks and the 
vixen keeps her mate outside. But he 
is still the family hunter’ and he 
brings to the door of the den a va- 
riety of treats—fish, mice snakes, tur- 
tles, insects, small birds, poultry, and 
leaves them for his family. His eating 
habits are both good and bad from 
the farmer’s point of view. So farmer 
and fox usually ignore each other... 
until the pullets begin to disappear. 

When her family is five or six weeks 
old the female lets them go outdoors 
and play in the warm sunlight. There 
they romp and engage in foxy little 
games until mamma barks and herds 
them back inside. If you happen on 
a family of foxes at this moment the 
old mother may go house hunting. 
She moves her whole family, one at 
a time, cat-fashion, to a new den. One 
fox researcher observed a fox that 
moved her family a mile. A week 
later she moved again, this time a 
half mile. Maybe she was tired. She 
made four moves before she finally 
gave the fox watcher the slip and, 
one may assume, settled down un- 
molested to raise her young. 

The fox, wary though he is, may 
show real courage in defending the 
family. One observer reports watch- 


ing from 75 yards while a family of 
kits played before the den. The un- 
suspecting vixen finally ambled off in 
his direction and didn’t discover him 
until she was only 10 feet away. She 
dashed to a ridge 100 yards distant 
and barked excitedly for the kits to 
go below. Busy at play, however, they 
ignored her. 


The man moved toward the young 
foxes to test the mother’s reaction. 
Three of the kits dashed into the den. 
The fourth one stayed outdoors. Such 
disobedience was more than a mother 
could bear. She dashed right past the 
observer, cuffed her offspring into the 
den and dashed off again. 


The fox family stays together until 
fall. During the last part of the sum- 
mer the young go along on hunting 
trips and study their parents’ tech- 
niques in searching out food with 
the aid of their sensitive noses. 

Well before the cold of winter, 
usually by mid-September, the young 
foxes are practically full grown. Their 
coats are smooth and immaculate, 
reddish above, white below, black tips 
on feet and nose and white tip on 
the tail, a striking color scheme. 


The fox’s tail is important, espe- 
cially to the fox. It is his counter- 
balance when he makes swift turns 
while pursuing food. It is his blanket 
on cold winter nights. When he lies 
down he drapes the long, beautiful 
brush over himself. 


You may or may not love the color- 
ful and dashing red fox, depending 
perhaps, on whether you hunt foxes 
or raise chickens. But the fox, it ap- 
pears, is here to stay. And surely the 
countryside would be less interesting 
without him. 


Outsmart the red fox if you can 
and live with him if you can’t. He'll 
do as much for you. And he'll help 
keep you alert, for the fox is nimble 
and the fox is quick and the old Eng- 
lish folk tune tells it well with, 
“John, John the gray goose is gone 
and the fox is off to his den’o.” 
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Penn State’s Conservation Education Workshop 


A Credit Towards Conservation's 
Future 


PART III 


By Joseph E. Simon 


fv may have been a time 
when you used to dream, as I 
have dreamed, of seeing twelve point 
bucks, brilliantly colored ringnecks, 
soaring ducks, splashing beavers, 
chattering squirrels, lumbering black 
bears and majestic turkey gobblers. 
But that was many years ago when 
some of these game species were so 
few in numbers, extinction seemed 
inevitable. It is no longer necessary 
for us to dream about these awe in- 


spiring game birds and animals. They 
can now be seen in the forest, in the 
fields and in the air, all because of 
those who believed that these won- 
derful game birds and animals of 
ours need not go the way of the 
heath hen or the passenger pigeon. 
Because of this faith, the Game 
Commission with unselfish coopera- 
tion from the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs, service clubs and garden clubs, 
launched a program of game man- 
agement and restoration that assured 
future generations of good hunting. 
This program, especially as it relates 
to the wild turkey, has been so spec- 
tacular that other States have sent in 
men to study our program, so they 
could do the same. 


Even though the immediate threat 
of extinction of these exciting species 
has passed, I cannot feel that we 
should, now and forever, rest upon 
the progress we have made to date. 
I can neither content myself that we 
have reached the ultimate and noth- 
ing more can be accomplished. I can 
still see great strides to be made in 
game propagation and management; 
strides capable of increasing the per 
acre yield of game. 


As I see game stunted by a lack of 
food or by the lack of bodybuilding 
nutrients in the food they eat, I can- 
not help think of the size they would 
have attained on a proper diet. Game 
is a crop, a crop that can be increased 
or decreased, depending upon the 
seed stock, how it is nurtured and 
fed, and the conditions under which 
it must live. 


Since everyone profits from wild- 
life, everyone must share in its con- 
servation and from my observations, 
every man, woman and child in our 
State is willing and desirous. They 
only need someone to show them 
what to do. 

So, the big question is, how can 
we lead the school children, and 
adult men and women, down con- 
servation’s rewarding paths? First, we 
can encourage teachers to take the 
conservation education workshop at 
Penn State. Every sportsmen’s club 
could make it their goal to recruit at 
least one teacher for the workshop. 
The number of teachers attending 
the workshop has been low, primarily 
because teachers are not familiar with 
its existence, the scholarships avail- 
able, and the fact that the credits can 
be used to make their teaching cer- 





tificates permanent. The teacher who 
takes the conservation workshop be- 
comes conservation’s valuable partner 
and a whole new realm of teaching 
possibilities become his or her valu- 
able possession. 

I have observed that conservation 
can be incorporated into every sub- 
ject, into every grade and by every 
teacher in every school in the State. 
It is quite apparent that whenever 
conservation is incorporated into a 
lesson, the lesson immediately be- 
comes more interesting, more pur- 
poseful and more meaningful. 

Have you ever seen the eyes of 
school children sparkle with wonder- 
ment at the sight of quail chicks? 
Or, have you watched first graders 
tenderly nurture forest tree seedlings 
a nurseryman had given them to 
plant? It is quite gratifying to see 
high school boys do odd jobs to get 
enough money to pay for the ma- 
terial to build a quail brooder pen 
and then to watch these same boys 
take the birds that they raised to a 
nearby field and release them. Be- 


NATURAL INTEREST in wildlife is shown 
by Jacquline Steinbiser, school secretary, as 
she counts bobwhite quail chicks for dis- 
tribution among FFA groups in Westmore- 
land County schools. 
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FARM WOODLOTS are managed under good conservation practices when farmers know 
how. As a result the well-managed woodlot vields more timber, provides food and cover for 


wildlife, aids in soil and water conservation. 


sides safeguarding one of our most 
valuable resources, conservation helps 
to develop in our youth considera- 
tion for the rights of others, to enjoy 
the finer things of life, and to give 
freely of themselves, their efforts and 
their money. 

A trip to the saw mill helps our 
youth to visualize how good forestry 
practices pay off. It is also a good 
field trip for a math class to calculate 
board feet and physics classes to 
study levers, pulleys and engines. 

Teachers will find that conserva- 
tion soon becomes the reason why 
students want to learn their sciences, 
their math, their art, their chemistry 
and their music. The English teacher 
who thinks conservation cannot be- 
come a living dynamic part of her 
classes needs only to recall the works 
of our literary geniuses and note how 
many of their works have a conserva- 
tion background. That is, they deal 
with trees, flowers, brooks, birds, the 
snow and the rain. 

I have known many teachers who 
have avoided incorporating conserva- 


tion into their subjects simply be- 
cause they felt they needed to know 
the names of all the birds in the air, 
the name of every tree in the forest 
and the name of every fish in the 
stream. This of course is unnecessary, 
although a vast amount of knowledge 
of nature is helpful. There is a dif- 
ference between nature study and 
conservation. Where nature study is 
concerned with names, habits and pe- 
culiarities of wildlife, conservation is 
more concerned with their wise use. 
Thus, it might be said, the nature 
student asks what kind of a tree is it, 
how tall will it get, and how often 
will it produce seeds? The conserva- 
tion student will ask how much tim- 
ber can be cut from this tree, how 
can maximum use be made of the 
tree, and are we growing timber as 
fast as we are cutting it? 

Every school should consider the 
benefits that can be derived by plac- 
ing due emphasis upon conservation, 
not only because of the ways we will 
benefit as a State and a Nation, but 
also because of the great personal 
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benefit that will come to the student. 
A student who learns to love and 
care for trees, birds and animals, will 
also learn to have a profound love 
for people. Armed with this love, the 
student grows up to be a credit to his 
fellowmen, honoring their rights, 
safeguarding their possessions, and 
binding their wounds. 

Secondly, and of equal importance, 
is the taking of conservation educa- 
tion to adults. The possibilities with 
adults can be more far reaching than 
with school children, because adults 
have the means and the know how to 
put vast programs into operation. I 
have seen adults steeped in conserva- 
tion virtually change a countryside 
from depletion and poverty to abun- 
dance and prosperity. 

Although the value of the Game 
Commission game rearing programs 
for clubs is often recorded only in 
terms of the number of birds raised 
and released, the unrecorded and un- 
seen benefits are far greater. 


Men who raise the birds learn to 
know them, their habits and their 
needs. Soon they are planting food 
shrubs, piling up brush for cover, 
safeguarding den trees, and packing 
hundreds of pounds of feed into the 
fields and forests. Until these men 
began raising their game birds, they 
never realized how important food 
and cover were to their feathered 
friends, 


Conservation does not stop with a 
single portion of our resources; it 
grows and grows in scope. The 
knowledge gained from raising a few 
birds, or trapping a few rabbits, can 
be the spark that kindles a fire which 
will warm the heart for years and 
add to the delectation and enjoyment 
of thousands. 

When I first heard of rabbit trap- 
ping, I didn’t realize the true con- 
servation concept that was being 
practiced in the simple process of 
taking rabbits from populated areas 
where they were damaging gardens 
and shrubs, and releasing them where 





they could multiply to provide spo; 
and meat for the hunter. 

We have in our Commonwealth, 
thousands upon thousands of acres 
that produce nothing of an economic 
value. Thus a resource, the soil, is 
not being used wisely. However, 
when we take the same soil, plant it 
to crops that will furnish food and 
cover for game, then take game from 
over populated areas or from areas 
where they are causing destruction, 
and transplant them to these once 
unproductive fields, these fields will, 
in due time, be harvested by the 
hunter. Besides the economic value 
of the meat thus harvested, the farm- 
er will benefit from fewer weed seeds 
blowing onto his fields and from a 
reduced insect population resulting 
from birds and animals feeding upon 
the insects, their eggs or their larvae. 

Some may look upon the improve- 
ment of our waste lands for hunting 
purposes as being costly, but when 
we consider the vast expenditures 
made for football fields, baseball 
fields and golf courses, on which only 


LIVE-TRAPPED RABBIT is prepared for — an 
shipment to an area open to public hunting. of 
By removing these cottontails from towns 
where they cause damage to gardens and 
shrubs, a wise use is made of a natural re- sO 
source otherwise wasted. . 
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GOOD LAND MANAGEMENT is learned on the ground as agriculture teachers study 
latest techniques under the leadership of Soil Conservation Service personnel and faculty 


members from Pennsylvania State University. 


a limited number can play, in com- 
parison to the small cost of improv- 


ing an acre of wasteland on which an 
endless number of people can roam 
and from which an endless number 
of people can find recreation, we are 
inclined to wonder why we have been 
so negligent. 

As our lands produce more and 
more game, the number of hunters 
will increase. This increase will mean 
more wool for hunting clothes, more 
steel for guns, more leather for shoes, 
and more money for gasoline. Not 
only will this mean greater prosperity 
for the retailer, it will mean greater 
demands for farm products, more 
working hours for the steel mills and 


more take home pay for the oil re- 
finer. 

This, the average American has 
overlooked and it is one of the rea- 
sons why conservation education 
should begin in grade school and 
continue for the remainder of a per- 
son’s life. Visiting a saw mill, raising 
quail, or trapping rabbits, can be the 
beginning of a new era. 

The Game Commission, The Soil 
Conservation Service, the College of 
Agriculture, and similar agencies, 
stand willing at all times to help in- 
dividuals and organizations further 
the cause of Conservation. We only 
need the desire. 
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Working For Wildlife 

MIFFLIN COUNTY—During the 
recent heavy snowstorm, Mr. Richard 
Myers, Lewistown, donated the use 
of a bulldozer and an operator to 
open seven miles of road in the Seven 
Mountains section to get to turkey 
feeders.—District Game Protector 
George Smith, Reedsville, Penna. 


: Trained Game 


NORTHEAST DIVISION—Now 
and then you hear some good stories 
but this one is not to be kept from 
any one. A person of good integrity 
related a story to me the other day 
that should stop a freight train. As 
the story goes, this man was hunting 
along the railroad and his dog came 
to point. While the dog was on point, 
a train came by and flushed the birds. 
Two grouse flew into the side of the 
train and were killed. The man 
picked up his 2 birds and proceeded 
home, hence, this is the story of kill- 
ing 2 birds with one train.—Con- 
servation Information Assistant John 
C. Behel, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 





COTTA GET GOIN’ — 
A, \ gaek TRAINS SOON DUE. 
a 


Winter’s Aftermath 

CENTRE COUNTY-The _ fact 
that this winter has been severe on 
game is starting to show up. On Feb- 
ruary 26 I picked up a live deer that 
dogs had put down in deep snow. I 
took it to my headquarters, but it 
died the next day, too far gone. The 
same day I picked up a dead turkey 
in the Black Moshannon area. It was 
an adult hen that weighed about 414 
pounds. There was no evidence of 
disease in the bird. On February 27, 
I found a small, last year’s fawn down 
under some laurel. It was still alive, 
but barely so. It weighed about 30 
Ibs. The next day I found a small 
dead fawn in one of the hollows in 
Rush Twp. It would have weighed 
about 25 Ibs. Examination of the 
marrow in the thigh bones showed 
definite starvation.—District Game 
Protector Robert H. Spahr Philips- 
burg, Penna. 


Too Eager Eater 

McKEAN COUNTY—While  ob- 
serving game at a turkey feeder, 
about ten deer came in. Eight of 
them were feeding together and two 
were trying to shake corn out of the 
feeder. I was watching the group of 
eight when one of the deer at the 
feeder seemed to be making an awful 
lot of noise. I looked around to see 
if we still had a feeder left and I 
saw that one of the deer had stuck 
his head through the bottom of the 
platform and was hanging by its head. 
1 released the deer before it had done 
any injury to itself. I'll bet this deer 
thought the Game Protectors are real- 
ly on the job.—District Game Pro- 
tector John Putnam, Crosby, Penna. 
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——WE LOOK LIKE 
REINDEER OR SUMPIN'? 








Jingle Bells 

CLEARFIELD COUNTY-—During 
February we had several very bad 
storms and had a hard time getting 
to feeders in isolated areas to feed 
game. On February 26, through the 
cooperation of Mr. Duane Kyler, 
Supt. of the Brady Township Schools, 
the Faudy 4H Club, who are seniors 
in the Brady School, were given per- 
mission to assist me in taking feed 
into the Curry Run Area. Eight 4H 
Club members with their leader, Mr. 
Everett A. Cramer, and Norman 
Brown, Asst. County Agent, arrived 
at the point we had agreed on to 
make an attempt to get into remote 
areas. The 4H Club brought with 
them three ponies and a sleigh. We 
loaded the sleigh with four bags of 
corn. We tied two bags together and 
placed them on the third pony. The 
4H Club then broke trail for the 
ponies as we had from 24 to 36 inches 
of soggy snow to go through. There 
was a lot of hard work connected 
with this venture, but at least we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the turkeys, grouse and squirrels are 
not hungry in that isolated area.— 
District Game Protector Claude B. 
Kelsey, Troutville, Penna. 


A Rose In The Storm 


BERKS COUNTY-At times there 
are people who doubt ‘the value of 
our Multiflora Rose hedges. It is 
fully understood that the seeds and 
bark have a very low food value. 
However, lack of food is seldom a 
problem in this Division. The rose 


hedge and thicket plantings have 
given us some of the best cover to 
date. During the blizzard it was quite 
evident that our most widely used 
travel lanes were under the rose 
hedges. On February 13th, Stewart, 
Bachman and I saw a flock of 150 
robins and 35 cedar waxwings arrive 
a bit early. The rose hedges along 
the boundary on Game Lands #160 
near Pine Grove provided rest, food 
and protection for these early visitors. 
—Land Management Asst. Roy W. 
Trexler, Reading, Penna. 


Snow Forcasters 


LANCASTER COUNTY-Ring- 
neck pheasants again proved their 
worth as weather prognosticators on 
Friday, February 14, the day before 
the big blizzard which deposited a 
16-20 inch snowfall in Lancaster 
County. (Weather Bureau officials, 
please note.) Wildlife lovers who had 
been feeding pheasants regularly pri- 
or to that date noticed that the birds 
would feed only in the early morning 
and late afternoon until the 14th 
when they were seen feeding during 
the entire day. To the informed and 
observant nature student this was an 
infallible sign of an impending bliz- 
zard of giant proportions.—District 
Game Protector John M. Haverstick, 
Lancaster, Penna. 














WH-O4 ! STORMS 
BREWINE .~ 
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CLESS JO THE WHITE 
SHEEP OF THE KFAMULY 


Albino After All 


COLUMBIA COUNTY — Wayne 
Derrick, son of a Farm-Game Coop- 
erator near Millville, had been watch- 
ing a certain crow for several weeks 
in late fall and early winter. This 
crow appeared every day on the farm 
with a flock of several dozen ordinary 
companions. What distinguished it 
from the others was the fact that it 
appeared almost pure white. Wayne 
bided his time and figured out ways 
and means of getting this “particular 
bird,” alive if possible. Not long ago 
his chance came. The paleface sat on 
a tree, near the edge of the woods ad- 
jacent to a field. After what must 
have been a record stalk, Wayne got 
close enough to hit it with a 410 shot 
charge. It seems that but one shot 
grain struck the bird and broke a 
small bone in one wing. Wayne and 
his family nursed the crow and kept 
it in a box in the kitchen of the farm- 
house. It seems to be on the road to 
recovery. Lately, it could fly from one 
room to another, and is partially 
tame. The color is pure white ex- 
cepting black specks on the head and 
a few wing feathers. It is not a true 
albino.—D istrict Game Protector 
Mark L. Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg, 
Penna. 


Open Door Policy 
WYOMING COUNTY-It seems 
the story of the “Open Door Policy” 
as related by Wyoming County Game 
Protector Tom Meehan, “of opening 


the door to the corn crib and remov. 
ing the heavy wooden lids from the 
turkey feeders on Game Lands 357 
and allowing the bear to take the 
corn they wanted without the damage 
to the crib and feeders experienced 
in previous years,” must have been 
read by some of the deer this year 
and broadcast to some of their close 
kin. These deer discovered a corn 
crib on a farm in Mehoopany Town- 
ship, Wyoming County, operated by 
Earl Goodwin and his two sons Pearl 
and Paul. Without a door, this was 
an open invitation for them to come 
in and dine. From the shiny floor of 
the crib and the hoof marks it is 
quite evident there have been quite 
a few guests and quite a lot of com- 
petition to get up in the front row, 
This corn crib is located approxi- 
mately 50 yards from the Goodwin's 
barn but the barn activities at chore 
time do not seem to bother the 8 to 
12 deer that are daily visitors. For- 
tunately for the deer, the Goodwin 
Family is in accord with this “open 
door policy.’”—District Game Protec 
tor Philip S. Sloan, Tunkhannock, 
Penna. 


Muskrat Eskimo 

LAWRENCE COUNTY—One day 
during February, Deputy Cummins 
operating a bulldozer, was clearing a 
road of deeply drifted snow in Mer- 
cer County. While pushing a large 
drift of snow along the berm of the 
road, a muskrat suddenly arose from 
out of the snow and looked angrily 
at the operator at though he didn't 
want to be molested from his sleep 
and new winter home. The rat finally 
struggled off through the deep snow 
for other quarters where he would 
not be molested. I assume while out 
in search for food, the rat became 
snowbound near the highway and 
decided to stay and set up house: 
keeping.—District Game Protector 
Woodrow E. Portzline, Slippery Rock, 
Penna. 
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Junior Conservationists 


ERIE COUN T Y—Harborcreek 
High School, located in my district, 
is to be commended on its interest 
and efforts in wildlife conservation. 
Under the guidance of Mr. Franklin 
M. Dennis, Biology Teacher, Harbor- 
creek has a real active conservation 
club. The club meets weekly and 
carrys on several good projects per- 
taining to conservation of our natur- 
al resources. I have spoken to the 
groups on different occasions and 
shown wildlife films and notice genu- 
ine interest especially in wildlife con- 
servation. One of their most worth- 
while projects this winter has been 
their winter feeding of game. The 
club members and their advisor have 
distributed a lot of ear corn for small 
game which really has needed it in 
this area. After talking to their group 
recently on predators and the impor- 
tance of predator control, I believe 
they plan to exert some of their ef- 
forts in this direction also. This is 
one phase in which the boys can 
have a lot of fun and also protect 


| game by killing some of the worst 


predators. Perhaps the idea of hav- 
ing an active conservation club will 
spread and other high schools in the 
area will organize.—District Game 
Protector Roger Wolz, Erie, Penna. 






Dinner Bell 


ERIE COUNTY—Many sportsmen 
and interested individuals have as- 
sisted in feeding game, especially 
pheasants this winter. F. Walker of 
Edinboro has had over a hundred 
birds coming to his feeding station 
and he has them trained to come to 
the tune of a dinner bell. When Mr. 
Walker fills the feeders he rings a 
bell and the birds fly in from a 
nearby evergreen plantation for the 
grain that has been put out for them. 
George Taputac, a barber and wild- 
life enthusiast, of Edinboro, R. D., in 
addition to furnishing the pheasants 
that come to this feeder grain puts 








out sand and grit for them.—District 
Game Protector, Elmer D. Simpson, 
Union City, Penna. 


He Who Laughs Last 


GREENE COUNTY-The follow- 
ing story was told to me by Mr. James 
Haywood, a cooperator on Farm 
Game Project #13. While hunting 
this past buck season, he and his wife 
were walking up a back road when 
they noticed another hunter standing 
ahead on the road looking and look- 
ing across to the hillside. When they 
approached he said “Is that a deer 
lying over there or is it a log?” Mr. 
Haywood looked over and saw that 
it was a deer and that it had a big 
rack. He thought to himself, “I'll tell 
this guy its a log and after he leaves 
I'll shoot my buck.” After convincing 
the hunter it was a log, he started 
walking up the road. After walking 
a short distance he stopped, looked 
some more and finally clapped his 
hands. This made the deer get up 
and run up the hillside out of sight. 
After seeing this, the hunter walked 
back to Mr. Haywood and said “Hey 
Buddie! that log we just saw got up 
and ran up the hill and it had an- 
other log with it.” Mr. Haywood did 
not get his buck last year.—District 
Game Protector Richard L. Graham, 
Carmichaels, Penna. 
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MERE S ANOTHER QUE, 


The Halt, The Lame And The Blind 


MONROE COUNTY-—Mr. Henry 
Tucker, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., 
prominent Monroe County sports- 
man, is currently running a cafeteria 
for crippled deer at his Shawnee 
home. Mr. Tucker has a feeding sta- 
tion for song birds and deer. About 
13 deer visit the feeder nightly and 
among them is a button buck with 
part of both jaws missing. One doe 
has a back leg off at the hip; one 
young doe carries a buckshot wound 
in the right shoulder. New Jersey is 
just across the river. A doe with the 
right front leg off at the first joint 
and other doe with a broken front 
leg in the processing of healing. The 
buck with a jaw injury is a result of 
the hunting season in Pennsylvania. 
The doe with the buckshot wound of 
the New Jersey season, and the other 
cripples were victims of automobiles 
in the Shawnee area.—District Game 
Protector John H. Doebling, East 
Stroudsburg, Penna. 


Winter Wanderers 

COLUMBIA COUNTY-—For many 
people who have maintained bird 
feeding stations for our feathered 
friends, the month of February, 1958, 
will long be remembered. Many of 
such people called to inquire con- 
cerning the identity of strange birds 
that appeared for a meal while many 
others told me of seeing such visitors 


as evening, pine and _ rose-breasted 
grosbeaks, horned larks, snow bunt. 
ings, robins and the usual cardinals, 
—District Game Protector Lewis H, 
Estep, Berwick, Penna. 


Snow Samaritans 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY -It 
certainly has been heartening to see 
the sportsmen pitch in and come to 
the help of the creatures of the forest 
and field following the recent snow. 
storms. It surprised me how many 
clubs and individuals dug into their 
pockets and treasuries and purchased 
alfalfa, corn and other game foods 
and waded through the deep snows 
to distribute this food. Others be. 
sieged the various local stores, chain 
stores and fruit markets and carried 
away bundles of left-over lettuce, 
other greens and apples. Others se. 
cured permission from landowners 
and cut saplings in order to furnish 
food. Since immediately after the 
storm my telephone has been con. 
stantly ringing with offers of assis- 
tance and requests for information 
concerning what might be done. 
These men who have endeavored to 
help the birds and animals weather 
this crisis certainly deserve the name 
of Sportsmen and Conservationist.- 
District Game Protector Stephen A. 
Kish, Avoca, Penna. 


Snowbound Scaup 


TIOGA COUNTY—On February 
20 I went to the Chamberlain home 
in Knoxville and picked up a duck 
This duck had been found in the 
streets of Knoxville on the previous 
afternoon by David Chamberlain. | 
identified this duck as a Greater 
Scaup, the finest of this species | 
have ever seen here. The duck was 


evidently driven off a larger body off 


water during the severe wind and 
snowstorms. Probably came from one 


of the finger lakes in New York Statef 
—District Game Protector Gerald W.§ 


Cyphert, Westfield, Penna, 
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BOR 2a 
Operation 


Turkey In The Snow 


By Howard Bullock 


HEN late summer and fall field 

trips indicated a bumper crop 
of wild turkeys but a negligible sup- 
ply of food, members of the Canton 
Explorer Scout Post No. 3, Canton, 
Pennsylvania, voted unanimously to 
construct and maintain crib type 
feeders to help augment the birds 
scant winter food supply. 

Late spring frosts had ruined the 
beech-nut and acorn crops and sum- 
mer drought had caused even berries 
and seed producing weeds to be 
scarce. Black cherry pits and maple 
seeds were available but unlike beech 
or oak trees that hold their fruit 
through most of the winter, the 
cherry and maple drop their fruit 
when ripe and the first deep snow 
makes it unavailable. 

As word of the intended turkey 
feeding project spread thru the area 
the scouts were pleasantly surprised 
when many conservation-minded folks 


offered their help. The Canton Rod 
and Gun Club purchased lumber for 
some of the cribs and several farmers 
donated quantities of corn. Two car- 
penter-sportsmen, Bob McWilliams 
and Ira Machmer, drew the plans, 
helped furnish materials, and super- 
vised the building of the cribs. .The 
Canton Lodge, Loyal Order of Moose, 
sponsoring organization of the Ex- 
plorer group, purchased pack-baskets 
to. facilitate the carrying of corn to 
the feeders, and the local Game Pro- 
tector, Mr. George Sprankle was most 
co-operative during all phases of the 
operation. 

Shortly after the close of the 1957 
deer season, several flocks of turkeys 
were feeding at the cribs. A six to 
eight inch blanket of snow enabled 
the boys to observe the bird move- 
ments as they worked the area near 
the feeders. 

The boys 


had used the corn 
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donated by individuals for the initial 
filling of the feeders and on following 
weekends they packed additional 
corn, furnished by Game Protector 
Sprankle, to keep the feeders filled. 
Everything was proceeding as planned 
—and then it really snowed! 

For several days the snow and gale 
proportion winds left the entire area 
snowbound, All roads in the section 
were impassable, railroads and _air- 
lines were forced to cease operation 
temporarily, farmers were forced to 
dump their milk, a couple of unfor- 
tunate rural area residents were forced 
to stand in the snow during sub-zero 
weather and watch their homes burn 
to the ground—no fire companies 
could reach them. When the blizzard 
finally diminished, (there are some 
who say’ it was worse than the one 
of ’88) the scouts emerged to find that 
they were now faced with a major 
feeding problem. 

They knew that feeding stations, 
once established, must be maintained. 


Interruption of artificial feeding could 
result in starvation for many birds. 
The snow plugged roads—drifts up to 
20 feet—and snow conditions of al- 
most undescribable proportions in the 
woods were going to make this a 
rough go for a group of teen age 
boys. Long walks thru deep snow 
were inevitable so the Canton Moose 
Lodge encouraged the boys by buy- 
ing several pairs of snow shoes (all 
that were available in area stores) to 
enable them to visit their feeding 
stations. 

As the deep snow forced game to 
seek food in open areas; calls began 
to come to Scout Leaders informing 
them of small flocks of turkeys and 
ringnecks that should be fed, so the 
boys began making wire basket type 
feeders to take care of these birds. 

In the next three weeks the boys, 
working evenings and weekends, made 
and with the aid of adult help, dis- 
tributed over 60 of these feeders. 

During the feeding operation— 


; 


TYPICAL CORN CREW was composed of Scouter Howard Bullock, Explorers Tom Mc- 
Connell and Gordon Preston, ready to carry corn to an area where ringnecks have been 
reported. Any program carried out by boys is bound to include a dog, and “Nance” shown 


here was a valued member of the team. 
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WIRE BASKET FEEDER construction is explained by Game Protector George Sprankle, 
left, to Explorer Bob VavNoy and Scouter Howard Bullock. Dense cover nearby is important 


in location of the feeder. 


which is still in full swing as this re- 
port is being made—many gaunt, slab 
sided deer were seen, some of them 
so poor that ribs and hip bones 
seemed to form parts in their hair. 


Occasionally a dead turkey was 
found, These were brought in and 
taken to Game Protector Sprankle for 
post-mortem examination. 


On Sunday, March 2, the boys were 
distributing corn in the Rock Run 
headwaters section and found a big 
tom-turkey so weak from hunger that 
he was unable to move. They carried 
him back, placed him in an old 
brooder house with feed and water 
and to the surprise of no one, (they’re 
an optimistic bunch) he is recuperat- 
ing nicely. 

The boys know that as soon as the 
sun gets high; melting the snow, then 
the buds begin to swell, and skunk 
cabbages and Jack-in-the-Pulpits start 
pushing up thru the wet places, the 
black bears will be coming out of 
hibernation—angry, mean and hungry. 

The bears will undoubtedly locate 


the cribs and smash them to bits to 
get what corn is left in them. Racoons 
will do a similar job with the wire 
baskets feeders; so the boys will have 
a mess of splintered wood and twisted 
wire to start next year’s feeding 
project. 

These boys are busy. Some have 
paper routes, others have part time 
jobs in their dad’s stores, some are 
band members, some are active in or- 
ganizations like the DeMolay, F.F.A., 
etc. They practically all play basket- 
ball and/or football besides having 
full time jobs trying to get a high 
school education, but unlike most 
adult sportsmen, they can find time 
to carry out a complete game feeding 
operation. And so, Mr. Sportsman, 
come next November when you blot 
out the head of an old Tom turkey 
with the bead of your shotgun, or 
when old “Sport” comes carrying a 
ring-necked rooster to you—who 
knows—maybe you'll be getting your 
bird through the courtesy of the 
Canton Explorer Post No. 3, Canton, 
Pennsylvania. 














of Reunion . 


By Oliver H. Wilson 


ITH wild honks and’ cackles the 

V-shaped formation of Canadian 
geese circled low over the tree-tops 
and slid to a splashing halt. Once 
again on their way north for the 
summer, the web-footed migrants had 
chosen the upper reaches of the Del- 
aware Valley as a mid-way stopover. 
And they were welcome. 

Townsfolk from the twin boroughs 
of Stroudsburg and East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., came by the carloads to the edge 
of Broadheads Creek, to enjoy the 
brief reunion. For their part, the 
birds put on a show that delighted 
young and old alike. Because their 
legs are longer and placed closer to 
the middle of their bodies, they are 
better able to get about overland 
than their near relatives the duck 
and swan. For several hours they 
paraded through the grove of trees 
or exhibited their aquatic skill. Tak- 
ing off and landing on the water like 
skiiers enjoying their sport, they pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate their special 
abilities. 

As word got about, hosts of camera 
fans blossomed out with everything 
from pin-hole cameras to 4x5 Gra- 
phics. And the geese were very pa- 
tient, considering those same hands 


that held cameras might soon ex- 
change them for guns, But good 
troopers that they were, the show 
went on. 

Of the thirteen kinds of wild geese 
living in the United States and Can- 
ada, the Canadian Goose is the best 
known. With its broad white band 
across throat and cheeks, it is a fa- 
miliar sight from Labrador and the 
Arctic Ocean on the north to Mexico 
on the south. 

Making their nests on low mounds 
in a marsh, they lay from three to 
ten white eggs. Wild goose eggs are 
sometimes found and put under do- 
mestic hens, for hatching. The eggs 
are so large a hen can only cover 
three. Young wild geese are amusing 
in a barnyard with their bold man- 
ners. 

As for the visitors to the Delaware 
Valley, after a few hours rest they 
departed as they had come, honking 
and cackling for dear life. 

In the fall, when leaves on the 
trees have been edged with scarlet 
and gold, when rime ice circles the 
ponds, and frost turns meadows into 
fairylands, we'll be scanning the sky 
for a return engagement. And we'll 
be waiting with our cameras. 
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Wildlife Food And Cover 
By The Mile 


By W. C. Richter 


N recent years development of na- 

tural gas fields and the expansion 
of electrification facilities have result- 
ed in the construction of hundreds 
of miles of rights-of-way throughout 
northcentral Pennsylvania. The crea- 
tion of these rights-of-way through 
the vast forested regions of this por- 
tion of the State has benefited the 
wildlife living within this area. 

One significant benefit resulting 
from the opening up of these forested 
regions has been the opportunity for 
partial redevelopment of many shrub 
| species which had largely disappeared 
because of over-utilization by deer 
and the overshadowing effect of ma- 
turing forest trees. 


Nature has generally taken advan- 
tage of this man-made opportunity 
to repropagate many shrub species 
on and along the edges of these 
rights-of-way. This redevelopment of 
shrubs helps provide both food and 
cover for various game species. Once 
these shrubs have reached bearing 
age, the opening or edge created by a 
right-of-way becomes extremely im- 
portant for the production of wild- 
life food. 

For the past four years a study has 
been underway to determine the im- 
portance of these rights-of-way edges 
for the production of game food by 
the various shrub species occurring 
along specific sections of selected 




















of shrubs along the edge was com- 
pared with the same shrubs occurring 
in the forest adjacent to the particu- 
lar section of right-of-way on which 
they appeared. Sections of both pipe 
lines and power lines were included 
in the study. 

The Table below shows the com- 
parison of the average percentage 
production for four years for the va- 
rious species of shrubs along the 
right-of-way edge and in the adjacent 
forest. These ratings are based on the 
ratio of the actual production to 
the potential production of the in- 
dividual shrubs, 


Percentage Production Along the 
Right-of-Way Edge Compared with 
that of the Adjacent Forest 


R/W 
Edge 





Adjacent 
Species 





Flowering Dogw 
Juneberry 
Witch Hazel 
Hawthorn 
Scrub Oak 
Sassafras 





WILMER C. RICHTER is a wildlife biolo- 
gist in the Game Commission’s Wildlife 
Research Division. 


this Table that greater production 
occurred along the right-of-way edge 
than under the forest canopy. Even 
though production is greater along 
the right-of-way edge than in the ad. 
jacent forest, the shrubs occurring 
along these edges do not realize their 
full potential because of a number of 
factors. Among these are weather con: 
ditions (frost, rainfall, etc.), direc. 
tion and width of the right-of-way, 
height of surrounding trees, and ofteni 
the location of the shrubs in relation 
to these trees. 

Observations tend to emphasize the 
fact that complete release of the 
shrubs from the shading effect of 
overshadowing growth is a must, if 
maximum production is to be ob 
tained. 

Individual sportsmen or _ sports 
men’s organizations should note this 
opportunity to make a valuable con 
tribution toward increased produc 
tion of game foods. There are oppor 
tunities in many areas of the state for 
sportsmen to cut overshadowing of 
competing growths to release the de 
sired shrubs and trees from competi: 
tion to sunlight. This would permit 
the released trees and shrubs to pro 
duce more of their potential crop o! 
game foods. 
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PENNSYLVANIA TO HOST 16TH NATIONAL PLOWING CONTEST; 
BIGGEST FARM EXPOSITION SET FOR HERSHEY IN AUGUST 


The 16th United States “World 
Series of Agriculture’—the National 
Plowing Contest and Conservation 
Exposition—has been scheduled for 
Hersey, Pennsylvania on August 21- 
22. This will be the first event of 
its kind held east of Ohio and the 
first ever held on a single farm opera- 
tion—the 10,000 acre Hershey Farms 
provided through the cooperation of 
the Hershey Estates. Champion plow- 
men from as many as 15 states are 
expected to compete for the right to 
represent the United States in the 
1959 World Championship Plowing 
Matches to be held in northern Ire- 
land. The Pennsylvania State Plow- 
ing Contest will be held on Tuesday, 
August 19 on the Hershey Farms. 

The two-day agricultural contest 
and exposition is officially sanctioned 


a), by the National Association of Soil 


Conservation Districts. It is expected 
} to attract more than 100,000 visitors 
to the Keystone State and will coin- 
cide in part with the Pennsylvania 
Dutch Days which start in Hershey 
on August 21. 

Under the chairmanship of L. H. 
Bull, deputy state secretary of agri- 
culture, plans call for a 25 acre tent 
city where manufacturers of farm 
machinery and equipment will dis- 
play the latest in agricultural designs. 
Educational exhibits will be pro- 
vided in an adjacent area by the 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
| Soil Conservation Commission, State 
Department of Forests and Waters, 


State Department of Highways, Game 
and Fish Commissions, Farmers 
Home Administration, and other con- 
servation and agriculture agencies. 

Plans include the actual building 
of several farm ponds, contour strips, 
waterways, tile drainage, tree plant- 
ing, wildlife shrub planting, wood- 
land border cuttings for wildlife, 
forest management, diversion terrac- 
ing, pasture improvement, and other 
conservation measures. Visitors will 
be taken to these demonstrations by 
wagon trains pulled by tractors over 
a route more than a mile long. 

A “Queen of the Furrow” will be 
chosen from finalists and crowned on 
Friday or Saturday preceding the Ex- 
position. The contest is open to single 
girls with rural background between 
the ages of 16 and 21. They will be 
judged on the basis of personality, 
poise and natural attractiveness. 

In other highlights of the affair, 
the 5th Annual Supreme Champion- 
ship Trials of the North American 
Sheep Dog Society, featuring as many 
as 25 regional winners, will be con- 
ducted. All dogs in this unique event 
are registered Border Collies. A Plow- 
man’s Banquet featuring barbecued 
chicken will be served all entrants 
in the plowing contests and their 
wives on the night of August 21. Bus 
and airplane tours at moderate cost 
will be provided so that visitors can 
see established soil conservation areas 
in the nearby Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. 
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Abandoned Cubs Go From 
Poconos to Philadelphia 


On March 6, a timber cutter in 
Wayne County dropped a tree across 
a fallen hemlock under which a fe- 
male black bear was hiberating with 
her three cubs, 4 or 5 weeks of age. 
The crash roused the mother bear 
and frightened her so badly she left 
her den and did not return. As re- 
quested by the area Game Commis- 
sion Supervisor, Carl Stainbrook, the 
woodsman took the abandoned cubs 
to Game Protector Frederick Weigelt, 
of Honesdale, whose wife and chil- 
dren fed and cared for the orphans 
the next three days. Then the little 
balls of fur were turned over to Game 
Protector Norman Forche, who placed 
them in the hands of Game Pro- 
tector A. J. Kriefski, this officer being 
on his way to the Northeast Division 
office at Forty Fort. The job of car- 
ing for the cubs was,then inherited 
by a nearby Deputy’s wife, Mrs. Er- 


nest Harrison. But the chain of events 
was not yet finished. 


On March 11, a photograph of 
Game Protector Weigelt and the three 
little bears appeared in a number 
of newspapers including the Phila. 
delphia Inquirer. The Director of the 
Zoological Society of Philadelphia 
saw the photo and immediately 
phoned Nicholas Biddle, a member 
of the Game Commission, to ask 
that the cubs be brought to the Chil- 
dren’s Zoo. Learning this could be 
done Colonel Biddle complied. 

On the following day Game Pro- 
tector Stephen Kish of Lackawanna 
County, delivered the little fellows 
to their new home at the Philadel- 
phia Zoo. The cubs were so photo 
genic and newsworthy they were tele- 
vised over two Philadelphia stations, 
undoubtedly to the delight of many 
persons who otherwise _ probably 


would never see the very young of 
the bruin family. 


THREE LITTLE BEARS find plenty to eat after their arrival at the Philadelphia Zoo. 
Helping administer the welcome meal are the Zoo’s Head Keeper, Colonel Nicholas Biddle, 
Member of the Game Commission who arranged for their new home after their mother 
abandoned them in Wayne County, and Fred Ulmer, Curator of Mammals. 


Photo courtesy Zoological Society of Philadelphia 





U. S. Army Photo 


WINTER FEEDING of wildlife following extremely heavy spring snowstorms got a helping 
hand from personnel of the Tobyhanna Signal Depot in northeastern Pennsylvania. Depot 
Commander Colonel Clifford A. Poutre and some of his aides took to the air in a plane 
loaded with apples and corn for drops in nearby areas. Colonel Poutre, left, acts as spotter 
as $P2 Al Cieri of the 510th Signal Company drops the apples. 


Deer Population Remains 
Constant 


The remark, “It’s fortunate the 
harvest of deer last fall was large,” 
was often heard in Pennsylvania in 
recent weeks. A good observation be- 
cause, had this harvest not occurred 
the winter kill of the white-tails 
would have been much larger. Many 
deer, which provide wonderful sport 
and delicious food, would otherwise 
have suffered a lingering death from 
malnutrition. 

The season take of deer in 1957, 
reported by hunters as 105,000, just 
approaches the number of fawns pro- 
duced last year. Hence the cropping 
by hunters caused no appreciable re- 
duction in the breeding stock. Ob- 
viously the numbers harvested each 
year, by all causes, can equal the 


number of fawns added to the herd 
without causing a herd reduction. 

Here are some figures that provide 
food for thought: In Pennsylvania 
during January and February of 1958 
the number of deer that were killed 
for crop damage was (61), by vehicles 
(744) and in miscellaneous accidents, 
including deaths by dogs, was (446), 
making a total of 1251. In the com- 
parative period in early 1956 the 
total deer deaths by the same causes 
was 823. In both cases the animals 
were killed following a year in which 
antlered and antlerless deer were 
hunted. This is only one “barometer,” 
but it certainly shows the Pennsy]l- 
vania herd has not been reduced 
alarmingly. It also indicates that at 
least as many deer remained in the 
coverts following the last deer season 
as after the similar one in 1955. 
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Two New Game Biologists Join 
Commission’s Research Staff 


Burd S. McGinnes and Dale E. 
Sheffer, both native Pennsylvanians 
and graduates of Pennsylvania State 
University, have been employed by 
the Game Commission as game bi- 
ologists in the Wildlife Research Di- 
vision. McGinnes is a native of Pitts- 
burgh and is a graduate of Coraopolis 
High School. He is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State University, class 
of 48 with a bachelor’s degree in 
forestry. Mr. McGinnes earned his 
’ Si master’s degree in wildlife manage- 
_ ez) ment at Penn State in 1948 and 
ae : & 2. recently completed requirements for 
Burd S. McGinnes a Doctorate in Wildlife Management 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. He 
has been employed by the Game Com- 
mission as project leader in charge 
of a P-R research study evaluating 
habitat development for wildlife, re- 
placing Glenn L. Bowers who was 
promoted to Chief of Wildlife Re- 
search. McGinnis is married and has 
one son. 
Sheffer is a native of Gettysburg. 
He received his bachelor’s degree in 
zoology from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in 1951 and a master’s degree 
in wildlife management in 1952. He 
has previously worked for the Mary- 
land Game and Inland Fish Commis- 
sion as a wildlife management super- 
visor. Sheffer has been assigned to 
a research study on wild turkeys, re- 
placing Harvey A. Roberts who re- 
signed voluntarily last October to 
: mY take a position with the Pennsylvania 
Dale E. Sheffer Motor Federation in Harrisburg. 








FOOD AND COVER BOOKLET 


The cost-free booklet “FOOD AND COVER FOR FARM WILDLIFE,” 
published by the Game Commission early in 1953 and revised in January of 
1957, was so widely accepted the second edition was exhausted last fall. 

This complete guide is again available to farmers, sportsmen and other 
practical game managers who wish to provide the necessities for an abundant 
small game supply. The recent edition appropriately comes when there is 
time to make plans before spring planting. FOOD AND COVER FOR 
FARM WILDLIFE is available from the Commission’s Harrisburg head- 
quarters or the agency’s field division offices, 
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Commission Research Biologists 
Studying Snowshoe Rabbit Areas 


Early in March the Game Commis- 
sion released 135 snowshoe rabbits 


(varying hares) received from New 
Brunswick, Canada. In 1957, winter 


shipments from the same _ source 
brought 500 of the animals .to this 
state. In 1956 the number was 137. 

Experimental releases of the im- 
ports were largely made in north- 
| central and northeastern county areas 
which appeared favorable to the hares 
but which supported none at the 
time. These localities were too far 
removed from present native sources 
to hope for natural re-establishment 
of the animals. 

Commission research biologists re- 
port some success at a few of the 
liberation sites, but advise it is still 
too early to draw reliable conclusions. 
In the final analysis, should results 
prove satisfactory there are other 
sites for releases which may extend 
the present range occupied by snow- 
shoe rabbits in Pennsylvania. 

If and when deer in this state are 
brought into numbers compatible 
with their food supply, conifers which 
provide excellent cover for the snow- 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 


shoes can be expected to grow and 
provide one type of environment con- 
ducive to hare survival. Cut-over tim- 
ber areas, particularly near stands of 
evergreens, would be the ideal place 
for liberated hares to thrive. But the 
deer browse the new seedlings and 
shoots so close they do not have the 
opportunity to grow and produce 
this habitat requirement. 


The decline in the number of snow- 
shoe rabbits in Pennsylvania has 
largely been caused by maturing 
forests and lack of ground cover, the 
latter attributed to the deer. Another 
factor has been the several “open” 
winters of late years. On bare ground 
the normally protective white winter 
coat of the varying hare becomes its 
downfall. Hunters then find them 
easy to see. On the dark background, 
lacking much protective cover, the 
hares fall pray, also, to pedators that 
might otherwise overlook them in 
snow because of their camouflage 
winter coat. 


Studies in New York State indi- 
cate that in areas where the snow- 
shoe rabbit is “just hanging on,” 
little or no value has been found in 
restocking the “white rabbit.” 
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Logan Bennett Memorial Fund 
Established By Central College 


A Memorial Fund in memory of 
Dr. Logan J. Bennett, former Execu- 
tive Director of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission who died last 
September while attending a con- 
vention in Las Vegas, Nevada, has 
been established at his alma mater 
—Central College, Fayette, Missouri. 
According to E. M. Crigler, assist- 
ant to the president of the college, 
Dr. Bennett’s widow requested that 
in lieu of flowers or other memorials 
at the time of his untimely death a 
fund be established to provide a 
scholarship at Central College for 
another student interested in biology 
and conservation. Further informa- 


tion may be obtained from or dona- 
tions directed to Mr. Crigler at Cen- 
tral College. 


y 


PENNSYLVANIA OUTDOOR WRITERS honored 


Pennsylvania Trappers Associa- 
tion Plans Annual Convention 
In June 


The Pennsylvania Trappers Asso- 
ciation, composed of trappers and fur 
dealers from every part of the State, 
will hold its 22nd Annual Conven- 
tion in Ohiopyle, Fayette County, on 
June 13-14. The Convention will 
open on Friday, June 13 with talks 
and trapping demonstrations during 
the afternoon, movies starting at 6:30 
p-m. and a “Trappers Ball” featuring 
square and folk dancing starting at 
9 p.m. The program on Saturday will 
start at 9:30 a.m. Headquarters for 
the group will be the Ohiopyle Hotel. 
The public is invited to attend the 
convention activities and to visit the 
displays of trapping supplies, guns, 
leather goods, and furs which will be 
on exhibit. 


three of their Association members 


during the Annual Spring Banquet held in Harrisburg on March 29. President Jess Spiker, 
second from right, presented Outdoor Writer of the Year awards to, left to right, Bill Walsh, 
Erie; Roger Latham, Pittsburgh and Eldy Johnston, McKeesport. 


\ 





# 


PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY president Walter Roos, left, presents 
the first place award in magazine division to Leo A. Luttringer, Game Commission staff 
officer, as H. Eugene Goodwin, head of the school of journalism, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, looks on. Commission films or movies placed in five divisions of the statewide contest 


sponsored by the Society. 


Commission’s | & E Program 
Recognized By Pennsylvania 
Public Relations Society 


The Game Commission recently 
won the blue ribbon or placed in five 
divisions of a statewide contest spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Public Re- 
lations Society. The awards, for en- 
tries in the information-education 
field, were for excellence of magazine 
format, motion picture, newspaper 
format, organization booklet, and 
special booklet. Several Common- 
wealth agencies and numerous service 
and industrial organizations in Penn- 
sylvania competed for these recogni- 
tions. 

PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws took 
first prize in the magazine division. 
The motion picture film The Eastern 
Wild Turkey In Pennsylvania was 
the wildlife agency’s other blue rib- 
bon winner. The Game Commission 
newsletter was awarded second place 
in the newspaper format competition. 


Among the booklets on organizations 
Policies And Programs Of The Game 
Commission also placed second. Penn- 
sylvania Trapping And Predator Con- 
trol Methods won third place in the 
special booklet classification. 

The March 28 Evening News, Har- 
risburg, had this to say about the 
awards; “Honors for public relations 
excellence in 1957 were presented last 
night at the monthly meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Public Relations So- 
ciety. 

“Pennsylvania State University 
School of Journalism officials pre- 
sented awards in the 1957 Informa- 
tion Fair sponsored by the Society. 
Faculty members at Penn State judged 
the 94 entries in the third annual 
contest. H. Eugene Goodwin, head of 
the journalism school faculty and 
John D. Vairo, public relations in- 
structor, explained why the winning 
entries were selected. Vairo was chair- 
man of the six-member group which 
judged the contest.” 
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1957 PENNSYLVANIA HUNTING SEASON WAS SAFER; 
LESS FATALITIES LAST YEAR SET NEW LOW RECORD 


The 14 fatal shootings in Pennsyl- 
vania, caused during 1957 by guns in 
use while hunting wild game and 
predators, is an encouragingly low 
number, particularly in view of the 
fact hunter numbers increased. Four- 
teen is less than half the total for 
1956 and is the fewest for any year 
since 1915, the year the Game Com- 
mission began recording all injuries 
and deaths to humans attributable to 
firearms while hunting. But the seri- 
ousness of life so lost is not mini- 
mized. It is most regrettable, and it 
places a blemish on the record of a 
fine American sport no matter how 
low the total. 

A study of events bearing on the 
mortalities is enlightening, though it 
seems to fall into a rather familiar 
pattern. In: Pennsylvania last year: 
2 self-caused deaths were due to the 


accidental discharge of a gun in the 


hands of the victim; 11 of the 14 
fatals were persons 21 years of age or 
older; the instances in which the of- 
fender’s report read, “did not see 
victim in line of fire” was 7, the high- 
est of any category; 3 persons were 
killed in mistake for game; one nim- 
rod used his gun as a club to rout 
game, in his final earthly act; 9 of the 
casualties met their end while visi- 
bility was good; one hunter who 
slip and fell while his gun was 
ready to fire caused a death. None of 
the fatalities was caused by an arrow. 

Compared to the shotgun, the rifle 
was a 12 to 2 offender in the fatality 
column last year. Eight was the high- 
est number of persons mortally 
wounded while hunting any one 
animal, and occurred in hunting deer. 
Four came about while upland small 
game was the quarry, one was listed 
in bear hunting and one was caused 
by a woodchuck hunter. All of the 
fatalities occurred during the open 
game season, which is very unusual. 


However, Pennsylvania law requires 
reports of all human casualties by 
sporting arms in the field at any time, 
whether the shootings occur while 
hunting birds or animals classed as 
game or predators, in season or out 
during the entire year. 


The total of non-fatals due to gun 
or bow during 1957 stands at 489— 
about average for one year’s injuries, 
which are anywhere from negligible 
to serious. Again, and unusually, all 
of the injuries occurred in the open 
game season. The shotgun accounted 
for 376 of them (in addition to 2 of 
the fatals). It is normal to find the 
shotgun the principal offender in the 
“Injured” column. Other firearms 
that caused injuries afield last year 
were: rifle, 84; pistol, 14; and bow, 
is. 

As usual, field investigations dis- 
closed that most of the hunter-fire- 
arm “accidents” in 1957 could have 
been prevented. Often they were the 
result of: 1. Lack of firearms training 
or knowledge. 2. Non-practice of the 
common sense rules of safe gun hand- 
ling while hunting. 3. Uncontrolled 
emotions, because of which the ex- 
citement or optical illusion of the 
moment resulted in quick, erroneous 
shooting involving humans. 4. Greed 
for game or the desire to prove ability 
as a crack shot. 5. Failing to wear 
bright, identifying hunting clothing. 

So many elements contribute to- 
ward hunter casualties no one is 
qualified to prophesy that succeeding 
years will bring the zero goal closer. 
Here is a factor recognized by those 
who know the part ie by chance 
in many a near mishap or an actual 
gun casualty: The difference between 
a fatal or a nonfatal shooting, many 
times, is only a slight change in 
muzzle direction at the time the gun 
is discharged. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA—PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
Human Gunfire Hunting Casualties in Pennsylvania for 1957 


FATAL NON-FATAL TOTAL 
No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 





14.3% 85 17.4% 87 
85.7% 404 82.6% 416 


100.0% 100.0% 503. 1 
0.0% 0.0% 0 
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CASUALTY CAUSES 
Gun placed in dangerous positio 
Accidental gun discharge in hands "of hunter 
Ricochet or stray bullet 
Did not see victim in line of fire 
Hunter slipped and fell Cwith safety off) 
Hunter drop gun 
Shot in mistake for game 
Firearms exploded 
Using gun as a club 
Unknown 
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SUMMARY OF ALL CLASSES OF. 1957 SHOOTING CASUALTIES 
14—2.8% NON-FATAL 489—97.2% TOTAL 


FATAL 
One Fatal accident for every 68,412 licenses. One Non-Fatal accident for every 1,959 licenses. 
Reports to date, subject to final audit, indicate 957,763 hunting licenses were issued in 1957. 





1957 HUNTING CASUALTIES COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS TEN-YEAR PERIOD 
_ 1948 1949 1950 1951 1951 = - 1955 1956 Total 10 Yr. Av. 
23 25 16 25 one 19 30 246(A) 24.6 
AL 453 449 386 509 $10 528 446 4487(B) 448.7 
(A) Of this total 29.3% were self-inflicted and 70. 7% inflicted by others. 
(B) Of this total 16.2% were self-inflicted and 83.8% inflicted by others. 


EFFECT WEARING OF SAFETY COLORED CLOTHING HAD ON CASUALTY TOLL 
Number of persons shot while hunting 
Of this total, those wearing no safety colored clothing numbered 


Number of hunting-shooting victims who wore some safety colored clothing 
In the following cases, the wearing of safety colored clothing, or the failure to wear 
such clothing, would not have influenced the result: 
1. Casualties sel “inflicted 
2. Persons shot by other hunters through the unintentional discharge of firearms 
3. Casualties caused by ricochet or stray shot 
4. Victims hit while cummneeely hidden from view of shooters 
Casualties described in numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 total 


Net number of cases in which safety colored clothing worn had no apparent effect .... 
NOTE: No one will ever know the number of hunters who returned safe only because 
safety colored clothing warned another before he pulled the trigger. 


1957 
14 
489 
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Cooperative Fun 


By LeRoy F. "Shorty'’ Manning 


These photos were taken during 
the 8th Annual Farmer-Sportsmen 
Banquet of the Delaware ,County 
Field and Stream Association held 
March 17 in the Wild Goose Inn at 
Wa Wa, Delaware County. We can 
thank our farmer friends for the 
privilege of hunting or fishing on 
their property but we also believe 
more should be done to let them 
know how much we appreciate their 
cooperation. 

Every landowner in Delaware 
County that permits public hunting 
or fishing on his land receives a letter 
inviting him or her to attend this 
yearly affair, along with a self-ad- 
dressed card for reply. The Banquet 
is purposely planned for the middle 
of March because that is their best 
time to join us for an evening of 


fun and fellowship. It is a real plea- 
sure to be able to talk with many of 
these landowners and to see them 
meet other landowners that otherwise 
they might not see during the entire 
season. For entertainment there are 
generally two or three short speeches, 
followed by the best show obtainable. 
Each guest has a name card that 
bears a number and to climax the 
evening a prize drawing for everyone 
is held. During the dinner a club 
representative is placed at each table 
to ask if there are any complaints or 
suggestions in which the Field and 
Stream Association might be able to 
further help. 

Sportsmen, if your club doesn’t 
have a night such as this, you are 
missing a golden opportunity for real 
enjoyment and for doing a good deed 
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Bi Watching wit A Purpose 


By Ted S. Pettit 


roy watching is one of the oldest, 
but still the most popular, of the 
nature hobbies. Over the years there 
have been thousands of professional 
and amateur naturalists whose chief 
interest has been birds, and their 
contributions to our knowledge have 
been great. There have been more 
popular books published on birds 
probably than on any other form of 
animal life, and thousands of scientific 
papers. But, in spite of all this there 
are still many things not known 
about some of our more common 
birds, not to mention some of the 
lesser known species. 

There is a good reason for this 
lack of knowledge. Outside of uni- 
versities that have departments on 
ornithology, museums and a very few 
state or federal agencies, there is a 
limited demand for professional or- 
nithologists. There are thousands of 
professional biologists now employed 
in this country by state, federal and 
private conservation agencies. But 
their research and management prac- 
tices are confined to those game fish, 
birds or mammals sought by sports- 
men. Any professional interest in 
songbirds is secondary. 

Consequently, for many years now 
much of the scientific knowledge of 
songbirds and their life histories has 
been contributed by the amateur na- 


turalist—the amateur bird watcher. 
Slowly but surely over the years, these 
amateurs have been adding to scien- 
tific knowledge of birds and many of 
them have been doing a tremendous 
job. But more needs to be done. 

One problem is due to the fact that 
many bird watchers go no further 
than mere identification. They go on 
bird hikes and make lists of what they 
see. They concentrate on trying to 
find rarities, rather than trying to 
find out more about a few common 
birds and how they live and why they 
act as they do. If all of the effort 
spent on running up lists of the most 
species were concentrated on discover- 
ing unknown facts about common 
birds, we would know much more 
now than we do. And many of these 
unknowns could well have applica- 
tions to management of game species 
as well as to contribution to knowl- 
edge of songbirds. 

Let’s take an example. Frequently 
we read in newspapers these days that 
new insecticides used to protect agri- 
cultural crops and forest trees are 
deadly to birds. A few isolated studies 
have been made that apparently bear 
out these statements. But do they 
really? Do we know that a heavy 
application of spray to a certain area 
causes a decrease in certain birds or 
all birds? Can we prove it? 
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If for example, there is a marked 
decrease in certain species in the three 
million acres of forest land in New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania 
sprayed last spring to control the 
gypsy moth, is it due to the insecti- 
cide? Might it not be due as much to 
the abnormally cold winter in the 
south where many of these birds 
spend their winter? 

It is known that some species of 
birds that breed in a given area in 
the north, winter together in a given 
area in the south. Suppose that many 
of the birds that normally nest in the 
corner of New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania were hard hit by the 
cold winter along the Gulf and died 
down there. There would be fewer 
coming back to nest this spring. But, 
because of the widespread spray pro- 
gram last year, it might be concluded 
that the smaller number of birds was 
due to death from DDT rather than 
death from cold. That’s a possibility. 
Amateur bird watchers over several 
years keeping accurate records, could 
help supply the answer—if the ques- 
tion arises. 


Backyard Bird Watching 


Much can be learned about birds 
right in a suburban or rural back- 
yard, along a suburban street, in a 
farm field or a farm woodlot. Some 
of the things outlined here to watch 
for, are known now. Others are not. 
But, in the process of watching for 
these things, unknown facts may be 
discovered or certain doubtful infor- 
mation may be confirmed. Generally, 
it takes many observations in different 
places, by different people, to come 
up with a definite conclusion about 
one bird and its habits. 

Here’s an example. In our suburban 
yard, for three winters we have had 
one pair of cardinals, In spring, these 
birds nest not too far away. We do 
not know whether it is the same pair 
that has visited our feeder for three 
years or not, but we have had only 
one female and one male. 

Whenever other cardinals come to 
the feeder regardless of whether they 
are male or female, the first pair 
drives them away. Several times from 
November to March, three to five 
additional cardinals have come to our 
yard to feed. But, once the resident 
pair returns, they immediately drive 
the new birds away. 

The indication is that these birds 
have a feeding territory and fight to 
keep it for their own. Apparently 
they have been successful, but is this 
the reasonable conclusion? 

In other yards, we have seen eight 
to fifteen cardinals feeding together. 
In woods and hedgerows, we have 
seen up to twenty cardinals—males 
and females—feeding together. But, 
what is different about our yard? 
Why do the cardinals here object to 
others? 

Someday we will try to find out. 
We will band the first two for posi- 
tive identification and start from 
there. But, in the meantime we have 
an interesting question. 
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Records 


One thing that any amateur bird 
watcher can do and should do, is 
keep accurate records of what he sees. 

Starting right now, he can keep a 
list of birds as he sees them for the 
first time this spring. But the list 
should include more than just a list 
of species. It should include the num- 
ber of a particular species seen on a 

articular day and a note on the sex 
of the birds. 


With some birds, redwings for ex- 
ample, the males arrive first. The 
females arrive at a later date. With 
most birds, one or two will be seen 
first then more and more until a 
peak is reached. Then the number 
will drop off as the birds move on 
north or spread out over their breed- 
ing range. 

Several year’s worth of records of 
this sort turn up interesting informa- 
tion when put down in chart form. 
They also indicate relative abundance 
or scarcity of numbers of a particular 
species from one year to the next. 


But as birds arrive, here is some- 
thing else to watch for and record. 
Do the males set up territories as soon 
as they arrive, or do they wait until 
the female arrives from the south? 

Robins are common backyard birds 
that set up territories around their 
nests and defend that territory against 
other robins. 

Did you every see a robin fly at a 
window time and time again? Have 
you read newspaper stories about 
“crazy robins” attacking automobile 
hubcaps or other shiny objects? These 
stories appear in papers regularly and 
are written in a humorous way. 
Usually they reflect the ignorance of 
the writer, for these birds are not 
“crazy.” They see their own reflection 
in window glass or hubcaps and 
thinking it is another robin, try to 
drive it away. 

A very interesting backyard project 
is an attempt to discover the size and 
boundaries of a robin’s territory. 


Sometimes this can be done by ob- 
servation—by watching to see the 
point at which one robin will stop 
trying to drive another away. But, 
there is another method that is fun 
to try. 

Get a small mirror, about 8 x 10 
inches in a dime store. Fasten it to 
a board so that it stands upright on 
the board when the board is flat on 
the ground. Tie a long string to the 
board so when you pull the string 
the board will slide along the ground 
carrying the mirror with it. 

Place this gadget on the ground 
near a robin’s nest and wait until the 
robin discovers it. When he tries to 
drive away his own reflection, move 
the mirror back slowly until it no 
longer interests the bird. Then try 
the same stunt moving the mirror in 
the other direction. In a week or two 
it is reasonably easy to determine the 
boundaries of that bird’s territory— 
the area around his nest that he de- 
fends against other robins. 

But when does the robin show the 
greatest degree of territorial defense? 
is it when he first arrives? Is it when 
the female arrives? Is it when nest 
building first starts? Is it when eggs 
are being incubated? Is it when young 
are in the nest? If the robins nest a 
second time, is there the same degree 
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of territorial defense as the first time? 

A robin is only an example. The 
same information may be obtained 
for other birds that nest in backyards 
or in nearby parks, fields or woods— 
jays, song sparrows, mourning doves, 
flickers or thrushes. 

Robins defend their nesting terri- 
tories against other robins. Other 
birds do too. But many times these 
birds have to range outside their ter- 
ritories to feed. How far will they go 
to find food for themselves or their 
young? What happens if they try to 
feed within the territory of another 
bird? 


Do these birds with strong terri- 
torial instincts have common feeding 
grounds? Are there places where sev- 
eral will feed without driving each 
other away? Watch robins in your 
neighborhood and try to find out 
some of these answers. Y 


How far will orioles or robins fly 
to find nesting materials? These birds 
frequently use string or pieces of 
colored yarn to build nests, if they 
can find these materials. Many times 
short pieces of string or yarn spread 
over shrubs or placed on the grass 
will attract birds looking for nesting 
materials. But how far will birds 
range for these materials? Try it and 
see for yourself. How many different 
kinds of birds will pick up string or 


yarn? Does color make any difference? 
Will they go for red or blue as 
quickly as white, green or yellow? 


Here are some other things to 
watch for—both with backyard birds 
and birds found in fields or woods. 


Watch a nest from a blind or other 
point of concealment. If there are 
eggs in the nest, find out if both sexes 
incubate eggs. Do the male and 
female take turns? How much time 
does each spend on the nest? What 
does the male do while the female is 
on the nest? When one bird leaves 
the nest and later returns, does it fly 
directly to the nest or does it perch 
for a while nearby then sneak in by 
a roundabout way? Does it always re- 
turn to the nest in the same way, or 
does it take different routes? Does it 
approach the nest from above, below 
or from the side? What happens if 
another bird perches in the same tree 
or shrub or nearby? Does the nesting 
bird show alarm, or does it try to 
drive the other bird away? 


Does the male have a favorite perch 
where he invariably sits, or does he 
use different perches? Does he sing 
while there are eggs in the nest? If 
so, at what times of day? Is there any 
regular patterns of time that he sings? 
Does he sing when there are other 
birds nearby? 


When the eggs hatch, watch the 
adults feeding the young birds. Watch 
the nest for an hour or so at different 
times of day for several days. Do both 
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adults feed the young, or only one of 
them? Do both adults go after food at 
the same time or does one always stay 
near the nest? How many times in 
an hour are the young fed? Does the 
frequency of feeding vary at different 
hours, or do the adults or one adult 
feed the young more or less con- 
tinuously all day long? 


Can you tell what food the adults 
bring back to the young? Is it mostly 
insects or fruit or a combination of 
the two? Do the adults carry anything 
away from the nest when they leave? 

How do the young respond when 
the adults return with food? Do they 
always respond in the same way? Do 
the adults ever seem to urge the 
young to take food? How do they 
do it? 

Most or all of these questions can 
be answered by a careful observer 
watching a nest—any nest. In the 
process of these observations, many 
interesting things can be learned 
about birds—some things unknown 
before, depending upon the bird or 
some things about which very little 
has been known before. 

But, your interest may lie in an- 
other direction. Perhaps you are more 
interested in the relationship between 
birds and plants—birds and the na- 
tural habitat in which they nest. 


Here is what you might want to 
find out. Do birds of the same species 
always nest in the same kind of area? 
What kind of place do they prefer 
generally? Can you come up with a 
general rule as to birds you can rea- 
sonably expect to find in an open 
field, for example, a hedgerow, a 
multiflora fence, a dense woods? 


Once a few hundred years ago, 
Pennsylvania was covered with trees 
—oaks, maples, birch, chestnuts, 
hickories and in some places, hem- 
locks and other conifers. But lumber- 
ing, farming, fires and other activities 
of man, changed the natural environ- 
ment to what we know today. Along 
with these changes came changes in 
bird life—many different changes in 


fact. In some places now, old fields 
are reverting to forests and as the 
fields grow up, and trees appear, bird 
life changes. 

If we could observe a plowed field 
that was then left untouched for a 
hundred years or so, here is what we 
would see. 

During the first few years, annual 
and then perennial weeds would 
grow. As the soil became conditioned, 
some trees would then get started— 
aspens, birches, sumac and sassafras 
for example. In a few more years, 
maple might come in and still later 
on, oaks, beech and hickories. Finally, 
these trees would grow, shade the 
ground, and remain growing, reseed- 
ing themselves. In some places, hem- 
locks might grow too, along with 
pine. But in the end, the once open 
field would again be dense forest as 
it was before the white man came 
here. 

Take some field trips this spring to 
observe birds—but don’t stop with 
running up lists. Make notes on 
where you see birds nesting—the kind 
of area, the kind of plant life that is 
dominant, the kind of natural en- 
vironment. Start now to keep records 
that you can add to in future years. 

Read “A Guide to Bird Watching” 
by Dr. Joseph J. Hickey, published 
by Oxford University Press. Pick out 
a particular bird watching project 
and follow it through for a year or 
more. Not only is it fun right now, 
but you may discover something not 
known by anyone about one bird or 
many birds. 

















By Tom Forbes 


riendly competition is the life- 

blood of any sport. An individual 
may attempt to shoot a possible on 
a rifle range or play against par on 
the local golf course, but the com- 
panionship of fellow enthusiasts adds 
pleasure to any sport, including arch- 
ery. 

To provide a base on which archers 
may compete on an equitable basis, 
standards have been set up by the 
National Field Archery Association 
for the construction of Field Roving 
Courses. Fourteen targets comprise a 
unit on the field course and the total 
yardage is 551 yards. There are four 
24-inch diameter targets, five 18-inch, 


four 12-inch, and one 6-inch diameter 
target in each unit. The 24-inch di- 
ameter targets are placed at 55, 60, 
65, and 80 yards respectively; the 18- 
inch targets at 35, 40, 45, and 50 
yards; the 12-inch targets at 15, 20, 
25, and 30 yards; and the 6-inch tar- 
get at 35 feet. These distances may 
be varied by five percent either one 
way or the other, but if a certain 
distance is increased by 5% then the 
distance to another target must be re- 
duced so that the total yardage for 
the course remains the same. On 
eleven of the targets all four arrows 
are shot from the same shooting dis- 
tance. On the 35 yard shot at the 
18-inch face there are four shooting 
positions, each 35 yards from the tar- 
get. The 80-yard shot at the 24-inch 
target, one 45-yard shot at an 18-inch 
target and the 35-foot shot at the 6- 
inch targets are known ag “walk-ups”. 
On each of these targets four shoot- 
ing stakes are used. The first stake is 
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placed at the maximum distance and 
each succeeding stake closer to the 
target. On ten of the targets all four 
arrows are shot from the same shoot- 
ing position. There is no prescribed 
order in which the targets must be 
constructed on a field course. Gener- 
ally speaking the terrain will govern 
the layout of the targets and the 
order in which they will be shot. 
This is the time of the year when 
the new crop of archers will shoot 
their club field course for the first 
time. Perhaps they joined the club 
during the winter months and learned 
how to shoot on an indoor range. 
They have no knowledge of the mean- 
ing of the terms “Classification” and 
“Handicap” or their purpose. They 
are unaware that a system has been 
developed that permits competition 
among all archers regardless of their 
ability. In the classification system 
archers are divided into five classes 
for men and four classes for women. 
Each archer competes with other 
archers in his class and awards are 
made in each class. However an arch- 
er entered in any class in a tourna- 


fecx 


ment who turns in the day’s highest 
score for the tournament wins his own 
class award and in addition the award 
in the open class. Formerly, Instinc- 
tive and Free-Style archers shot in 
separate classes. This requires dupli- 
cate bookkeeping and places a con- 
siderable burden on the classification 
committee. It also requires a large ex- 
penditure for class awards. It has been 
proven beyond doubt that free-style 
and instinctive archers compete on 
equal terms on a field course and an 
archer’s ability is the measure of his 
success and not his method of shoot- 
ing. The older clubs recognize this 
fact and have eliminated the two 
divisions and all archers compete on 
equal terms regardless of their meth- 
od of shooting. 

In a classification shoot in spite of 
the awards made in each class there 
are numbers of club members who 
stand no chance of winning a class 
award. A person is placed in the 
“archer” class if his average score is 
88 to 158 and for women 53 to 123 
inclusive. A chap with an 88 average 
is not very likely to win over one 
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whose average is 158, although they 
are both in the “archer class”. 

The “Handicap” system has been 
devised so that every club member 
will have an equal opportunity of 
winning. Classifying and handicap- 
ping archers is done by the archer’s 
home club, and is based on competi- 
tive twenty eight target scores. These 
scores may be shot in tournaments 
or in competition with at least two 
other archers. In the latter event the 
score card must be signed by at least 
one witness. The first handicap is 
compiled when the archer has sub- 
mitted four recent competitive 28- 
target scores. The first handicap is 
computed as follows: Select the three 
highest scores, total and divide by 3. 
This is the average score, To deter- 
mine your class refer to table “A” 
for your average score handicap. For 
example if your average js 200, this 
figure lies between 194-205 and the 
handicap is 170. Now refer to Table 
B and for men 170 handicap places 
you in the Bowmen class and for 
women a handicap of 170 places a 
woman in the Open class. 


Suppose your club holds a handi- 
cap tournament and you have a 170 
handicap. If you shoot your average 
score of 200 in the tournament your 
total score will be 200 plus 170 or 
370. In the bowman class the average 
score cannot exceed 228 for men. 
The corresponding handicap is 150, 
and the gross score is therefore 228 
plus 150 or 378. In this example only 
8 points separates you from the top 
of the bowman class. If you are com- 
peting strictly on a class basis there 
would be 28 points difference between 
your average score of 200 and the top 
of the Bowman class which is 228. 
It should be evident that competition 
is placed on a more equitable basis 
when the club holds handicap tourna- 
ments. Every archer stands a chance 
of winning in his class if he can bet- 
ter his average score by a few points. 

If you are pointing toward your 
first handicap and your most recent 


TABLE A 


Average 
28-Target Score 
394 up 
282 - 393 
370 - 381 
358 - 369 
346 - 357 
334 - 345 
322 - 333 
311 - 321 
299 - 310 
287 - 298 
276 - 286 
264 - 275 
252 - 263 
241 - 251 
229 - 240 
217 - 228 
206 - 216 
194 - 205 
182 - 193 
171-181 
159-170 
147 - 158 
136 - 146 
124 - 135 
112 - 123 
100-111 
88- 99 
76- 87 
65- 75 
53- 64 
41- 52 
30- 40 
10- 29 


Handicap 


score is 40 or more points higher 
than the “average score”, your scores 
do not represent your ability and you 
should not be handicapped until you 
have turned in at least two additional 
28-target scores. 

Handicaps are revised monthly and 
the revision is based on all 28-target 
field scores shot since the date of the 
last handicap. These scores may be 
shot in tournament competition or 
before witnesses as described for the 
first handicap. To obtain the revised 
handicap, total all 28-target scores 
shot in competition during the 
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TABLE B 





Handicap 
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BOWMAN 





BOWMAN 





BOWMAN 
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240- 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 


300 
310 
320 





_ ARCHER 





NOVICE 
NOVICE 





month and divide by the number of 
scores to obtain the “average score” 
for the month. Locate this new “aver- 
age score” in Table A and the cor- 
responding handicap for this new 
score. THIS IS NOT YOUR NEW 
HANDICAP. To obtain the new 
handicap add the handicap figure 
you have just computed to twice the 
former handicap and divide the re- 


sult by three. This final figure is your 
new handicap. 

Most clubs furnish a handicap card 
on which your handicap is recorded. 
Scores shot on foreign courses are 
recorded on this handicap card for 
the use of your club handicapper. 
If your handicap card is not pre- 
sented for revision within 60 days 
during the outdoor season st becomes 
void and a new handicap must be 
computed from recent scores. This 
new handicap may be reduced any 
amount that the scores warrent but 
it may not be raised more than ten 
points higher than the last handicap. 


An archer is advanced in class when 
his handicap falls within the next 
higher class or when an archer shoots 
three successive scores of 28-targets 
above his class. In the later instance 
these scores may be so slightly above 
his class limit as not to effect his 
handicap; nevertheless he is given the 
highest handicap in the next higher 
class. 

No archer shall be placed in a 
lower class during the 28 target field 
course shooting season, except by per- 
sonal application to the committee in 
charge of handicaps. A review of all 
handicaps is made the first of the 
year, and all archers are re-classified 
according to their final handicap at 
the close of the outdoor season. This 
permits proper classification down- 
ward for those who are in a slump 
and does not affect those who have 
improved during the year. 

The success of any classification 
system depends on the integrity of 
the individual archers. Any system 
can be beaten and an occasional in- 
dividual has caused serious trouble 
in not a few instances. The remedy 
lies in disciplining the offender and 
not in scrapping thesystem. A proper- 
ly made out and up-to-date handicap 
card is primarily the responsibility of 
each individual archer. If you are 
sufficiently interested you will see 
that your scores are properly made 
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ARCHERY COMPETITION is at its best when each competitor stands an equal chance of 
winning some recognition on the field archery course. A handicap system under which each 
archer must shoot his best gives each contestant a fair opportunity. 


out and handed to the proper off- 
cials. 

In an evergrowing number of clubs 
handicaps are used in competition. 
Class emblems or pins are awarded to 
members when they progress from 
one class to a higher class. In this 
method an archer can win only one 
class award in each class. An addi- 
tional incentive is an annual trophy 
which is awarded to the archer who 
makes the most progress during the 
year. A beginner may well earn this 
award in his first season of competi- 
tion. Sooner or later each club finds 
a number of repeaters among its club 
members. They are those archers who 
are careful to shoot at the top of 
their class, but not over the class 
average score. They win one class 
award after another. In the system 


wherein the class award is made only 
for progress from one class to a 
higher class the hardware collector 
is out of luck unless he shoots each 
tournament to the best of his ability. 
The cost of medals and trophies can 
be a financial burden to a club. You 
can keep this cost within reason at 
your club and provide plenty of com- 
petitive shooting in which no archer 
can afford to coast along and every 
archer has an equal chance to win, 
by using handicaps, and merit awards 
for progress from class to class. Try 
it. You can increase the member's 
interest and participation in your 
club tournaments and everyone will 
know when you are presented with 
an award that you earned it by your 
best effort. 


























PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 
JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER 


Division of Research 
GLENN L. BOWERS 


C. C. FREEBURN 
THOS. F. BELL 


JOHN B. SEDAM 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 2141, E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
—- Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: 872. 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Supcrintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Wililamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM: Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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